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Overhead construction at siding 
showing absence of frogs. O-B Cat- 
enary Material in use. 
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Showing the extensive and strenuous use made 
of O-B Insulators on the 110-kv. line of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 


East Meets West by Volts 





O-B Suspension Units No. 25622 as 
connected. Shown on page 114 of 
the O-B No. 20 Catalog. 
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Two piece 45,000-volt Insulator No. 
11623. Shown on page 46 of the 
O-B No. 20 Catalog. 
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One piece 13,000-volt Insulator No. 





12848. Shown on page 30 of the 
O-B No. 20 Catalog. 
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@ | CAR EQUIPMENT 


GAIN, East and West have met. Not by plodding oxen— 

not by steam—but by electricity. Six hundred and fifty- 
six route miles of electrified track completed, and giant elec- 
tric locomotives penetrate the rock-bound canyons of the 
“Rockies”. 


The dream came true; marking one of the outstanding records 
in this age of engineering achievement; an achievement which 
has held the eye of the scientific world. It is one that may right- 
fully be used as a basis for future electrical developments. 
A record of engineering accomplishment of which the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad may justly be proud. 


More than 185,000 suspension insulators were used in con- 
structing the 550 miles of 110-kv. transmission line. And 
more than 85% of these insulators were manufactured by the 
Ohio Brass Company. Ten years have elapsed since electri- 
cal operation was first started in the Rocky Mountains, and 
there is not as yet, according to railway officials, one record 
of an O-B insulator failure on this ten year job except that 
due to external causes. 


This is a record of which the Ohio Brass Company is justly 
proud; a record which may be rightfully used as a criterion 
when specifying insulators for future electrical developments. 


Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, Ohio 
Dominion Insulator & Mtg. Co., Limited 
Niagara Falls, Canada 
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Rail Motor Cars 
Increasingly Popular 


4st week the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

placed an order for 25 rail motor cars of the gas- 
electric type which, together with an order for one addi- 
tional car still pending as this editorial is written, con- 
stitutes the largest single order ever placed for rail 
motor equipment for service on American railroads. In 
the same week, the Baltimore & Ohio ordered 11 gas- 
electric rail cars and recently the Chicago & North 
Western placed orders for 11 cars of the same type. 
While data regarding all of the rail motor cars to be 
ordered in 1927 are not yet available, they will un- 
questionably exceed the 170 ordered in 1926 by an ap- 
preciable figure. It is interesting to note that 171 of 
these cars were ordered in 1925; 112 in 1924; 93 in 
1923; and only 50 in 1922. In other words, exclusive 
of the early highly experimental period, modern rail 
motor equipment has reached its present state of de- 
velopment in a period of practically 7 years. The signi- 
ficance of the individual orders previously mentioned, 
together with similar orders on other roads, is inescap- 
able. They indicate plainly the increasing popularity 
of rail motor cars, particularly of the gas-electric type. 
They point to the conclusion that the day of the small 
steam locomotive, as familiarly known in branch and 
light main line railroad service, has passed, this unit, 
which was so effective in its time, being displaced be- 
cause of relatively high labor, fuel and terminal costs of 
operation as compared to the power rail car. 


Early Start For Motor 
Transport Division 


TH E new Motor Transport Division of the American 
Railway Association is losing no time in starting 
to work. Almost immediately after the member roads 
of the association had approved the organization of the 
new division, the president of the American Railway 
Association and the president of the Railroad Motor 
Transport Conference met and appointed an organiza- 
tion committee, consisting of the members of the execu- 
tive committee of the Motor Transport Conference, and 
called the first meeting of the Motor Transport Divi- 
sion for Chicago some time in January. A secretary of 
the new division was also appointed. The first meeting 
of the Motor Transport Division is expected to be 
largely an organization meeting at which a permanent 
organization will be elected and the future work of the 
division outlined. This quick action in reviving the 
work of the Railroad Motor Transport Conference, 
which has been inactive for a year, and in getting the 
Motor Transport Division on its feet without delay is 
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commendable. We are in the midst of a major trend 
in motor transportation. Out of the mass of “wildcat” 
motor coach and motor truck lines are merging a few 
large companies well organized, well financed and well 
operated, which are absorbing the small individual lines 
and converting them into extensive systems. Further- 
more, the legislative situation, with respect to motor 
transportation, is prominently in the limelight. Both 
of these developments are forming new problems for 
the railways to face. The Motor Transport Division 
should assume a position of leadership in the working 
out of these problems. The sooner it is organized and 
active, the better. 


Air Transportation 


HE present state of development of air transporta- 

tion in the United States is such that those engaged 
in providing other forms of transportation can well af- 
ford to give it careful consideration. At the present 
time, the air transport lines in this country are operat- 
ing as adjuncts to the railways. Great strides in the 
spread of air transportation and in its common use are 
expected in the future. It may become an important 
supplement to railway transportation or it may become 
a competitor of the railways, the former prospect ap- 
pearing at this time more likely of fulfillment. Whether 
as a complement or as a competitor, however, air trans- 
portation will be at close quarters with railway trans- 
portation. For this reason railway officers will find it 
of interest and advantage to keep in current touch with 
what is going on in this newest arm of transportation. 
To meet this anticipated demand for information about 
the development of air transportation, which has been 
expressed by railway officers on several occasions, the 
Railway Age will publish from time to time articles deal- 
ing with this subject. The first of these articles, en- 
titled “Air Transport in Rapid Spread,” was published 
last week. Subsequent articles will touch in greater 
detail upon the operations of the individual air transport 
companies, and upon other related subjects. 


The “Peak Movement” of 1927 


THE annual “peak movement” of traffic is now past 

and it is an interesting fact that the traffic “peak” 
of 1927 showed a smaller increase over the minimum 
traffic of the year than has been shown in any previous 
year since the war. The smallest volume of freight 
business usually is handled in the first four weeks of 
the year, although this is not always the case. In three 
of the last nine years the movement of traffic reached 
its peak in the four weeks ending with the first week 
in October, while in the other six it reached its peak in 
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the four weeks ending with the first week in Novem- 
ber. The difference between the minimum and maxi- 
mum car loadings for four consecutive weeks in 1920 
was only 22 per cent and in 1925 only 24 per cent, while 
in 1926 it was 37 per cent and in 1919 and 1922 in 
excess of 40 per cent. Car loadings in the first four 
weeks of 1927 were 3,784,401, which was the minimum 
for the year, and in the four weeks ending October 8 
they were 4,472,041, this maximum for the year being 
only 18 per cent greater than the’year’s minimum. Car 
loadings have been, as a matter of fact, more nearly 
uniform throughout the year 1927 than in any previous 
year since they have been reported. In 1926, for ex- 
ample, in the summer and fall months, they ranged from 
16 to 37 per cent higher than in the first four weeks of 
the year, while in the summer and fall months of 1927 
they have ranged only 3 to 18 per cent higher than in 
the first four weeks of the year. The failure of traffic 
to rise to its usual peak in the fall of 1927 is, of course, 
one of the principal explanations of the large surpluses 
of equipment that the railways had throughout Sep- 
tember, October and November. 


Cost Accounting 


HOULD the railroads be required to classify their 

operating expenses on a cost accounting basis? Is 
it practicable to devise a classification that will exhibit 
actual costs pertaining to the various services performed 
by the railroads? How do the cost problems of the rail- 
roads compare with those of the manufacturing in- 
dustries which have developed practical methods of cost- 
ing their products? What practical methods might be 
employed by a railroad to develop reasonably reliable 
data on costs of service? Why, indeed, should the rail- 
roads be singled out for pioneer work in formal public 
utility cost accounting? These questions are suggested 
as being more or less typical of those which are being 
frequency and insistence at this 
time with reference to the-proposed revision of the ac- 
counting classifications of the railroads. After discuss- 
ing a revision of its 1914 accounting classifications for 
some five or six years, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has now brought the matter to the hearings stage 
in a proceeding which it has designated as ex parte 91. 
The first person to appear in the accounting proceeding 
presented an elaborate cost accounting plan. Having 
thus received such a measure of official recognition, 
adequate discussion of it becomes highly desirable. 
Readers of the Railway Age will find opportunity to 
have their thoughts on the matter clarified in the article 
written by an authority on cost accounting appearing 
on another nage of the present issue. Andrew Sangster, 
a consulting accountant, brings to his analysis of the 
possibilities—and difficulties—of applying cost account- 
ing to railroad transportation extensive experience in 
the study and application of cost accounting systems to 
manufacturing enterprises. He is familiar with the re- 
quirements of the public interest, which looms so im- 
portant in this instance, as a result of extended ex- 
perience with public utilities and of many appearances 
m rate and valuation cases before regulatory commis- 
sions. Outside of its merit as an expert and under- 
standing treatment of the subject the article will have 
the great value of finally bringing into the open for pur- 
poses of practical discussion a question that in the past 
has been, on the whole, rather avoided by railroad ac- 
counting officers and others in the industry in spite of 
its advocacy, theoretical or otherwise, by persons not in 
the employ of the railroads. 
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More Timber to Be Treated 


HE railways have long been recognized as the 

pioneers in the development of the science of 
timber preservation. It has been perfected in the treat- 
ment of cross ties which long constituted almost the 
sole class of timber treated and still comprises more 
than 65 per cent of all wood so protected. Yet, cross 
ties constitute only about 12 per cent of the annual 
timbe consumption of the country and only about half 
of that portion used by the railways. While it is sur- 
prising that with the many evidences of the increase in 
life afforded by treatment and with the knowledge that 
our forest resources are limited, more of the timber used 
today is not protected against decay, it is still more sur- 
prising that the railways themselves, with their intimate 
first hand knowledge of what timber preservation will 
do, continue to use so much wood untreated. 

Take bridge timber for example. The requirements 
are large. It is employed by the same department that 
has gone so far in the use of treated cross ties. Yet, 
on the majority of the roads the larger part of the 
timber used in bridges is still untreated. This is due 
in large part to the long established practice of framing 
the timbers in the field and to fhe belief that this prac- 
tice is an outgrowth of necessity, whereas it is, in fact, 
a relic of the days of the “carpenter.” Yet, on those 
roads which have really given this subject serious con- 
sideration, it has been possible to frame timber in ad- 
vance of treatment with such accuracy that the amount 
of cutting of the protected surface is so small as to be 
negligible. The same condition prevails with the treat- 
ment of car lumber. In spite of the recognized ability 
of treatment to increase the life of timber and the 
further established fact that the failure of much timber 
in car service can be traced directly or indirectly to the 
weakening defect of decay, the treatment of this timber 
has made relatively little progress and millions of feet 
of wood are still going into cars untreated. 

The railways have already gone a long way in re- 
ducing their requirements for timber by increasing this 
life through treatment and they are still making prog- 
ress in this direction. There. is still a long road ahead 
of them, however,—a road which affords economies as 
large as those already effected. 


Obsolete Signaling 


HE improvement in equipment and in methods of 
locating signals to meet the requirements of mod- 
ern train operation, have to a great extent rendered ob- 
solete much of the automatic signaling placed in service 
20 years or more ago. Heavier power is resulting in 
trains of 100 to 125 or more cars as compared with 35 
or 40 cars years ago. Likewise, the rebuilding of lines 
to reduce grades and curvature, the use of heavier rail, 
better ballast and ties, all contribute to higher permis- 
sible speeds with safety. The trend is, therefore, toward 
longer trains operating at higher speeds; as a conse- 
quence the elimination of train stops is more imperative 
than heretofore. More interlocking plants at crossings 
and junctions, the remote power operation of outlying 
switches, spring switches, modern layouts of automatic 
signals, and the operation of trains by signal indication 
without written train orders, all tend to reduce the 
number of train stops and thus keep the heavier trains 
on the main track and moving toward their destination. 
Early automatic signaling was installed primarily as 
a safety measure to stop trains in the event of danger 
ahead. The signals were spaced to give the maximum 
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protection for the short trains then operating without 
enough indications to adapt them to the increased brak- 
ing distances required for trains moving at higher 
speeds. The modern idea is to use the signaling to keep 
trains moving, even at reduced speeds, and to avoid 
stopping them unless the track immediately ahead is 
actually occupied, 

The desired result, i.e., to keep trains moving, can be 
accomplished in some cases by relocating the signals on 
a time rather than a distance basis as was done on a 
division of the Chesapeake & Ohio. On multiple track 
roads, with dense traffic, more indications may be re- 
quired, such as on a portion of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & \Vestern, where the six-indication system is 
used, i, e., clear, clear-restricting, approach-restricting, 
approach, slow-speed, and stop. The track capacity can 
be increased and the train stops reduced by using short 
blocks and controlling the speed in accordance with the 
indications, so that the spacing between trains is reduced 
with safety while, unless a dangerous condition arises, 
trains are seldom required to stop. Other roads, as for 
example the Chicago & North Western, are accomplish- 
ing this desired result by installing automatic train con- 
trol and removing wayside signals. 

In conclusion it may be said that a considerable pro- 
portion of the automatic signaling of the country today 
is not only obsolete but is also not so located as to keep 
trains moving, which objective should be the chief func- 
tion of modern signaling. 


Facilities for Station Agents 


HE sentiment that the station agent is one of the 

pillars of any railway organization has often been 
voiced, and much has been said in the Railway Age and 
elsewhere concerning the advisability and the necessity of 
furthering the education of agents by personal contacts, 
instructive letters, and attendance at division or system 
meetings, where a co-operative discussion of duties and 
responsibility might be had. These activities have ac- 
complished a great deal, particularly personal contacts 
through visits of the division superintendents, train- 
masters, traveling freight and passenger agents, store- 
keepers and accountants. 

The maximum station efficiency cannot be attained, 
however, until more thought and care are given to the 
construction and arrangement of local stations, so that 
the agents may be properly equipped. The average 
inedium size combination ticket, freight and telegraph 
office will serve as an illustration of this necessity. 
Rarely is the agent at such a station supplied with prop- 
erly appointed cabinets or files for blanks, records, re- 
port forms or stationery, all of which must be kept on 
hand and used regularly so that this, that and the other 
auditor may obtain the information he asks for. 

The chief architectural feature is usually a bay win- 
dow, and the space behind it is occupied by a telegraph 
desk or a table, with the train order signal levers in 
the middle. Under this table are cupboards, with two 
or perhaps three drawers, in which must be kept work- 
ing files, records, extra blank forms and copies of tele- 
grams sent and received. Since this cupboard generally 
houses the telegraph or telephone battery, space is still 
further restricted. As a result, the top of the table is 
usually littered with newspapers, telegraph blanks, re- 
port blanks, tariffs and sometimes a coat and hat or a 
lunch pail and a lantern. A similar lack of accommoda- 
tions is faced by the ticket clerk and by the freight clerk, 
who usually have no proper file cabinets or pigeon holes 
for their needs. There is seldom a locker or closet for 


wearing apparel ; and the bill-copying press must occupy 
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the space behind the stove or be out in the freight room. 
All of the employees must do the best they can with 
makeshift devices constructed by the bridge carpenter 
from old packing cases when the weather was too in- 
clement for him to do anything else. , 

This is a situation that needs correction, and the 


remedy is reasonably simple and inexpensive. A study 
should be made of the size, quality and style of forms 
and reports, of filing necessities as to correspondence, 
books of rules, tariffs and circulars, in order that the 
most efficient means of keeping these and other necessi- 
ties of the office may be provided. Proper cabinets should 
also be erected in the freight room for the filing of the 
accumulation of historical records which must be kept 
for years, so that the agent may be able to answer ques- 
tions from claim agent, auditor and superintendent, 
without taking days and disrupting his organization. 

Such conveniences are inexpensive and justify the 
expenditure necessary by the saving of time, which is 
now spent-in looking for things or correcting errors due 
to the lack of quickly available information. Besides, 
the good effect on the morale of employees of a clean, 
neat station is not to be overlooked. 


Train or Motor Vehicle? 


LTHOUGH railroad men must view with regret 

the serious problem presented by the status of 
their passenger traffic, they will recognize that in the 
nature of things much of the decline in the business has 
probably been inevitable. In a sparsely settled territory 
where all the traffic ever available justified a railroad in 
running but two trains a day, one could scarcely expect 
a man to lose a whole day in making a 12-mile round 
trip by train, when he could make it in his car in an 
hour or two. Railroads for such short trips, where busi- 
ness is not great enough to warrant frequent service, 
never were a desirable means of transportation. They 
handled the business at one time, not because they were 
suited to it, but because nothing better offered. It may, 
and probably does, cost about 10 cents a mile to operate 
an automobile, but the passenger’s time is also pre- 
sumably worth something. In territory where railroad 
service is not frequent, the man who uses his automo- 
bile instead of the railroad for short trips will frequently 
save more in time than he will lose in greater trans- 
portation costs. 

The private automobile thus has a definite place in 
any comprehensive scheme of passenger transportation. 
Likewise with the motor coach. Its economic place lies 
between the automobile and the train—doing a common 
carrier business over shorter routes than the train and 
giving a service approaching in convenience that of the 
private automobile. Then comes the train—which, 
under any economic division of transportation responsi- 
bility, would be supreme in the field of the long haul 
and in the short haul also where dense population makes 
frequent service possible. 

Americans have the reputation of being a wasteful 
people and publicists, economists and engineers have 
been telling them so with increasing earnestness since 
the war. If a man takes a trip in a private automobile 
when he could do so more economically—convenience 
also considered—by motor coach or train, then he is 
wasteful. Likewise if he chooses a train or a motor 
coach when, all things carefully considered, his own 
car should carry him—that also is wasteful. 

But how keep a man from wasting what is his? 
Certainly not by coercion. The economic spheres of the 
various methods of transportation can be determined as 
far as the common carriers are concerned by joint owner- 
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ship or agreement—i.e., the railroads themselves operat- 
ing motor coaches or agreeing with operators to co-ordi- 
nate their services rather than compete. The automobile 
owner however can be approached only by persuasion 
—which today means advertising. And he should be 
approached honestly with the full admission that his own 
car has its legitimate economical uses, and that the motor 
coach has its. 

A sales message for train service which would recog- 
nize the validity of the claims of the motor vehicle, 
while at the same time making a strong plea for train 
service where it is superior, might logically follow such 
an outline as this: 

1. Travel in your own car if your time is valuable and you 


can get there and back much quicker than in a coach or train. 

2. Travel by motor coach if it will serve you almost as well in 
time and convenience as your car, because in such cases it is more 
economical. 

3. But—if you are going far, or if you live in congested 
areas where train service is frequent travel by train, because in 
such cases it is the quickest, the cheapest, the most convenient, 
the most comfortable and the safest method of transportation. 


Begging the Valuation Question 


XPRESSIONS by some representatives of the 

government seem to be narrowing the railway 
valuation question down to one fundamental issue that 
will have to be settled before much progress is made as 
to other aspects of the problem. Are railway rates under 
the present law to be measured on the basis of what is 
necessary to produce a fair return “as nearly as may be” 
on a fair value, or is fair value to be determined by rates 
which a fair percentage on it would require? 

It would almost seem that the question would answer 
itself, but the Interstate Commerce Commission has for 
some time rather hinted that its idea of a fair value is 
the amount on which it believes the railways should be 
allowed to earn a return, and its special counsel in the 
O’Fallon recapture valuation case told the court that 
a fair value of the railways is something entirely different 
from the “economic concept” of value, but what the 
commission thinks is fair. 

This position is expressed even more frankly by 
Blackburn Esterline, the assistant to the solicitor general 
of the United States, who represents the government in 
suits to set aside orders of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. In his annual report published with the 
report of the attorney general, Mr. Esterline refers to 
three important court cases involving the valuations of 
the Los Angeles & Salt Lake, the Kansas City Southern 
and the St. Louis & O'Fallon, saying that the railways 
are claiming values highly in excess of those found by 
the commission and that “if they should ultimately pre- 
vail in the extreme positions they have sought to main- 
tain in some of the district courts, the result would 
follow inevitably that rates must be increased to enable 
the carriers to earn the fair return on the higher values, 
and the prospects of the recapture by the government 
of any excess earnings would fade.” 

An officer of the Department of Justice would nor- 
mally be expected to assume that if the courts should 
sustain the railways the result would be correct; that 
rates, to the extent that they may be governed by value, 
should go up, and that there would be no occasion for 
recapture unless some road earned more than 6 per cent 
on the value sustained. But Mr. Esterline, after stating 
that the validity of the recapture clause was sustained 
by the Supreme Court in the Dayton-Goose Creek case, 
says: “The pending litigation will determine whether 
the transportation act of 1920 (of which the so-called 
recapture clause is the key) shall be made effective 
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or whethér its whole purpose shall be frustrated.” 

This implies a complete reversal of the idea that value 
should be found as a yard-stick with which to measure 
the net return produced by rates. By the same process 
of reasoning even the commission’s tentative valuation 
of 1920 must have been too high because it resulted in 
a considerable increase in rates. Also, by the same 
token, the state commissions that are contending that 
the commission’s tentative valuations are too high must 
be held to have a better concept of value than the federal 
commission. Section 15a gives as the reason for the re- 
capture clause the impossibility of establishing uniform 
rates on competitive traffic that will not enable some of 
the carriers to receive in excess of a fair return. It does 
not say that the purpose is to raise revenue for the gov- 
ernment to collect. And the consolidation provisions of 
the act, in directing the commission to prepare a plan for 
the consolidation of the railways into a limited number 
of systems, says that they shall be so arfanged that the 
systems can employ uniform rates and earn “substan- 
tially the same rate of return.” Would Mr. Esterline 
assert that such consolidations would frustrate the pur- 
pose of the law if they should so equalize the earnings 
of the roads that none would earn an excess? 


Proposed Rate Legislation 


HE National Industrial Traffic League is an or- 

ganization composed of the traffic managers of 
numerous large industrial and mercantile concerns and 
commercial organizations and its views regarding rail- 
way regulation always are entitled to respectful con- 
sideration. As we have surveyed the recommendations 
regarding railway legislation adopted at its recent meet- 
ing in Chicago (Railway Age, December 7, page 1123), 
however, we have found it difficult not to conclude that 
its members have forgotten much of the history of regu- 
lation and transportation in this country during the last 
twenty years. 

The league favors important changes in the provi- 
sions of the Interstate Commerce Act regarding the 
regulation of rates. Instead of having the law provide 
that the rate structure of each large group of railways 
shall be based upon the aggregate value of the proper- 
ties of the railways as is now required by Section 15-A, 
it would have it merely provided that rates should be so 
made as to enable the carriers to earn sufficient net re- 
turns to enable them to meet the transportation needs 
of the country. This means that it would practically 
eliminate valuation as a basis of rate regulation, and 
free the Interstate Commerce Commission from the re- 
quirement that it shall determine from time to time 
what will be a “fair return on a fair valuation” and 
endeavor to adjust rates accordingly. In line with this 
proposal, the league favors the continuance of the com- 
mission’s work of making a valuation only until the 
primary valuations have been finished, and apparently 
would not thereafter have the valuation used or referred 
to excepting in cases in which the railways appealed to 
the courts in defense of their alleged constitutional 
rights. 


Some Regulation History 


The whirligig of time brings many changes. In 1910 
the railways sought a general advance in rates, prin- 
cipally upon the ground that, because of increasing 
wages and prices, they must have higher rates or the 
net return earned by them would become insufficient to 
enable them to provide adequate transportation service. 
Many of those who opposed this advance in rates, in- 
cluding spokesmen of big shippers, advocated a valua- 
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tion of railways as a basis for determining what the 
railways were entitled to earn. Most of the railways 
then opposed a valuation upon the ground that it would 
not afford a sound or practical basis for the regulation 
of rates. In the decisions denying the advances, how- 
ever, a valuation was advocated by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and in 1913 the La Follette 
valuation law was passed. 

The regulation of rates was such for some years be- 
fore this country entered the war that the net return 
earned by the railways was inadequate, their develop- 
ment declined, they became unable to handle the coun- 
try’s traffic, and finally government operation was 
adopted. The rate-making provisions embodied in Sec- 
tion 15-A of the Transportation Act were adopted be- 
cause Congress was convinced by those who advocated 
them that more definite rules for rate regulation must 
be given the Interstate Commerce Commission. It was 
already accepted as the constitutional law of the land 
that railways must be allowed to earn a “fair return on a 
fair valuation.” The commission was already engaged 
under the La Follette law in making a valuation. 
Therefore the only requirements regarding rate-making 
that Section 15-A actually added to the existing law 
were, first, that the commission should, from time to 
time, determine what would be a fair percentage of 
return, and, secondly, that in determining this it should 
give consideration to the country’s need for adequate 
development of transportation facilities, 

Now, measured by no reasonable test have these pro- 
visions caused excessive rates to be fixed. Even on 
the tentative valuation made by the commission the 
railways as a whole have never earned approximately a 
“fair return” excepting in 1926. Traffic has moved 
freely and has grown under the rates allowed to be 
charged. 

Why, then, are there being advocated these proposed 
changes in the law? First, it is said that the recapture 
provisions are unfair and tend to cause uneconomical 
management. They are unfair because they may be 
applied to a road in any year in which it earns over 
six per cent regardless of the number of years in which 
it has earned less than a fair return, and because ap- 
parently they may be applied to some roads in years 
when the average earned by all roads is less than a 
fair return. There is, however, no evidence in support 
of the view that they have caused or tend to cause un- 
economical management. Furthermore, the effect that 
the general policy of rate-making followed may have 
on the comparatively few roads having earnings sub- 
ject to recapture is much less important than the effect 
it may have upon the larger number of roads that will 
usually or never have any earnings subject to recapture. 

Secondly, the fear is expressed that if the present 
valuation and rate-making provisions are kept in effect 
they may result in a big advance in rates. This appre- 
hension evidently is based on the assumption that the 
railways may get a decision from the Supreme Court 
of the United States holding that they are entitled to 
earn a fair return upon a reproduction cost valuation. 
It is the irony of fate that the classes of persons who 
fifteen years ago favored a valuation as a means of 
keeping rates down are, to a large extent, those who 
20w want it left unfinished or unused lest the result 
should be to authorize and require rates to be advanced. 
Is it their opinion that a valuation would be a fair basis 
of regulation if its use would help to keep rates down, 
but an unfair basis if its use would help to put rates up. 

We believe, however, that their apprehensions are 
excessive. We do not believe the radical and unfair 
method of valuation favored by a majority of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will be approved by the 
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Neither, however, do we believe the 
Supreme Court ever will hold that each railway is en- 
titled to a valuation based solely on its probable cost of 


Supreme Court. 


reproduction. Even if the court should go a long way 
toward upholding the reproduction cost theory, it seems 
most unlikely that rates actually would be based on the 
resulting valuation. It is highly improbable it would 
ever be possible to get the railways to agree to seek an 
advance in rates sufficient to give a so-called “fair re- 
turn” on a reproduction cost valuation. Their mana- 
gers would know that if they did so they would en- 
counter the united opposition of regulating commissions 
and shippers, and would arouse a public sentiment more 
hostile than ever existed before. Railway officers fully 
realize that rates should be made not only in accord- 
ance with what the traffic will bear, but also in ac- 
cordance with what public sentiment will stand. 


Objections to Proposed Changes 


What, then, are the substantial objections to the pro- 
posed modifications of the rate-making provisions of 
the valuation law? Such legislation would practically 
withdraw from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
all instructions, excepting to make rates “just and rea- 
sonable” and so as to foster adequate development of 
transportation facilities. We know quite definitely, es- 
pecially because of the opinions rendered by a majority 
of the commission in the O’Fallon valuation case, the 
policy of regulation it would pursue if the proposed 
changes in existing laws were made. In the decision 
in the O’Fallon case a majority of the commission 
favored so-called “prudent investment,” less a large 
deduction for depreciation, as the basis of valuation. 
No doubt, if such legislation as is proposed by the 
National Industrial Traffic League were adopted the 
commission would, whether avowedly or not, use such 
a general basis in the regulation of rates. 

Now, while rates based entirely on a cost of repro- 
duction valuation undoubtedly would be unreasonably 
high as a whole, it seems equally beyond question that 
rates based on such a valuation as a majority of the 
commission favors would be unreasonably low. It is 
proposed, in effect, by the league to let it be determined 
entirely by the commission what net returns the rail- 
ways will require to maintain their credit and ade- 
quately develop their facilities, when it is known that 
the commission already has committed itself to a policy 
of regulation which, in the opinion of railway officers, 
would be destructive of the credit of most railways and 
would make impossible adequate development of rail- 
way facilities. 

The attitude assumed by the League suggests, as we 
have already intimated, that its members are now more 
interested in the future of railway rates than of railway 
service. Service has been good and adequate for some 
years. Apparently, in consequence, most shippers are 
disposed to believe it always will be good and adequate. 
Therefore, even the traffic managers of big industries 
apparently are disposed to join with radical public men 
in favoring legislation calculated to make it harder to 
get advances of. rates and easier to get reductions. 
President F. W. Sargent of the Chicago & North West- 
ern recently made an able addrress at the dinner of the 
Railway Business Association on the subject, “Are We 
Drifting Back?” In the attitude assumed by the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League Mr, Sargent can find 
very convincing evidence that we are drifting back. Ap- 
parently we must have another period of prolonged car 
shortages before even large shippers will be finally con- 
vinced that the service the railways will be able to render 
will always depend largely on the way their rates and 
earnings are regulated. 
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New Haven Redesigned 30-Ton 
Box Cars 


Rebuilt cars have increased strength and reduce 
maintenance costs 


HE New York, New Haven & Hartford is now 

carrying out a program at its Lamberton street 

freight car repair shops at New Haven, Conn., 
of rebuilding a series of 30-ton box cars. These cars, 
which have been in service for some years, have been 
completely redesigned for two purposes; first to 
strengthen the cars, and second, to reduce future main- 
tenance expenses. 

When the cars are taken into the shop, they are 
stripped of all wood structure. The underframe is 
straightened and a cover plate applied to the center sills 
to increase the strength. All of the original end sills 
are removed and new end sills applied which strengthen 
the ends of the cars over the original design. The gen- 
eral arrangement of the end sill is shown in one of the 
illustrations. To complete the strengthening of the car 
ends, the original draft gears, not A.R.A. standard, are 
removed and replaced with a modern friction type draft 
gear with cast steel yokes and Type D couplers, the ar- 
rangement of which is shown in one of the illustrations. 
Integral rear draft lugs and bolster center fillers are ap- 
plied, as well as combined striking-plates and front draft 
lugs. All defective underframe details are either re- 
paired or removed and replaced by new. 

The trucks are thoroughly overhauled and new jour- 
nal boxes, bearings, wheels, etc., are applied where 
necessary. Where the trucks are equipped with pressed 
steel bolsters, they are either reinforced or are scrapped 
and replaced with cast steel bolsters. The old design 
malleable column castings are replaced with properly 
designed steel castings. The arch bars are reset where 
necessary and No. 2 brake beams applied. 


The Superstructure 


The original superstructure of light framing is re- 
placed by posts and braces that give approximately 25 
per cent increase in strength. The framing consists of 
6-in. by 2\%4-in. side posts at the bolsters with 434-in. by 
2¥-in. side posts at other locations and 434-in. by 2%4-in. 
side braces. The small malleable iron post and brace 
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The General Arrangement of the End Sill 





pockets used in the original design have been replaced 
by pockets of heavier and larger design, which in turn, 
are riveted directly to the steel side sills instead of rest- 
ing on the wood side sills. The inside lining, which ex- 
tends 4 ft. 5/16 in. above the floor, is made of 13/16-in. 
yellow pine with a 1-in. by. 6-in. oak belt rail nailed to 
the girth. Standard size car sheathing is used. Particu- 
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One of the New Haven 30-Ton Box Cars Redesigned to 
Increase its Strength 


lar attention has been given to making all of the joints 
thoroughly tight. Vertical tie rods % in. in diameter at 
each side post extend from the top of the side plate 
through the lower flange of the Z-section side sill. In 
addition, a %-in. tie rod runs from each door post to 
the end of the car at a height of 4 ft. 5/16 in. above the 
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The Draft Gear Arrangement 
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floor. The oak flooring is nailed to 4-in. by 4-in. string- 
ers 91% in. apart. 


Reinforced Ends 


Steel reinforced ends using Z-bar end posts and angle 
diagonals have been applied to a large number of the 
cars, other cars being equipped with all steel ends. All 
of the cars are fitted with pressed steel end plates. 

The 6-ft. door opening is framed by 434-in. by 
5 7/16-in. door posts. Metal-bound doors have been 
applied to some of the cars and all-steel doors to the 
others. 

They are top hung, equipped with combination 
door stop locks and door closing and starting devices. 
Pressed steel carlines, 3 ft. 114 in. between centers, sup- 
port the outside metal roofs. 


Principal Dimensions 


The inside length, width and height are 36 ft. 3 in., 
8 ft. 434 in. and 8 ft. 5 9/16 in., respectively. The 
heighth from the rail to the running board is 13 ft. 4% 
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End View of the New Haven 30-Ton Box Car 


in. The length over the striking plates is 37 ft. 934 in. 
and over the end sills 36 ft. 11% in. The width over the 
side sills is 8 ft. 1134 in. and over the eaves, 9 ft. 5% in. 
The distance between the bolster centers is 27 ft. 9% 
inches. 

The underframes, trucks, and other parts salvaged are 
in a remarkable state of preservation, there having been 
little or practically no loss of sections through corrosion. 
The finished cars are considered to represent a first-class 
job completely fulfilling all requirements, including the 
demands of traffic. 

By reason of the character of these repairs, the cars 
are expected to play a decided part in materially reduc- 
ing future maintenance expense. 
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President Urges 
Consolidation Legislation 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
ELAY as to railroad consolidation legislation is 
ID “holding back the progress of our country,” said 
President Coolidge in his message to Congress 
on December 6. The text of that part of the message 
follows: 

“In order to increase the efficiency of transportation 
and decrease its cost to the shipper, railroad consolida- 
tions must be secured. Legislation is needed to simplify 
the necessary procedure to secure such agreements and 
arrangements for consolidation, always under the con- 
trol and with the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Pending this, no adequate or permanent 
reorganization can be made of the freight rate structure. 
Meantime, both agriculture and industry are compelled 
to wait for needed relief. This is purely a business ques- 
tion, which should be stripped of all partisan bias and 
decided on broad principles and its merits in order to 
promote the public welfare. A large amount of new 
construction and equipment, which will furnish employ- 
ment for labor and markets for commodities of both 
factory and farm, wait on the decision of this important 
question. Delay is holding back the progress of our 
country.” 


Inland Navigation . 


In discussing inland navigation the President said 
that “the Inland Waterways Corporation is proving suc- 
cessful and especially beneficial to agriculture” and that 
“a survey is being made to determine its future needs.” 
However, he added, with apparent reference to the pro- 
posal to expand its operations, that “it has never been 
contemplated that if inland rivers were opened to navi- 
gation it would then be necessary for the federal govern- 
ment to provide the navigation,” and that “such a request 
is very nearly the equivalent of a declaration that their 
navigation is not profitable, that the commodities which 
they are to carry can be taken at a cheaper rate by some 
other method, in which case the hundreds of millions of 
dollars proposed to be expended for opening rivers to 
navigation would be not only wasted, but would entail 
further constant expenditures to carry the commodities 
of private persons for less than cost.” 

“The policy is well established,” he added, “that the 
government should open public highways on land and 
on water, but for use of the public in their private 
capacity. It has put on some demonstration barge lines, 
but always with the expectation that if they prove profit- 
able they would pass into private hands and if they do 
not prove profitable they will be withdrawn. The prob- 
lems of transportation over inland waterways should be 
taken up by private enterprise, so that the public will 
have the advantage of competition in service. It is ex- 
pected that some of our lines can be sold, some more 
demonstration work done, and that with the completion 
of the Ohio project a policy of private operation can 
be fully developed.” 


Tue SouTHERN Paciric will place in operation on the Pacific 
coast during December six new 77-ft. steel dining cars equipped 
with roller bearings. Three different types of bearings are to 
be used, each type being fitted to two cars. The cars are finished 
throughout in Cuban mahogany, while the chairs are upholstered 
in Spanish leather. The kitchens are equipped with dishwash- 
ing machines. 









Human Engineering in American 
Industry" 


“The human element, after all, determines the progress of 
business and its service to the country at large.” 


By Charles M. Schwab 


President, American Society of Mechanical Engineers, and 
Chairman of the Board, Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


F all the arts and crafts and professions to 
() which men devote their energy and their 
talents, none more profoundly affects the destiny 
of the human race than engineering. From the pyra- 
mids of Egypt to the Panama canal and present-day 
achievements in conquering time and space, the pro- 
fession of the engineer has played a dominant part in 
the lives of men and nations. It has chosen the ablest, 
the most daring, and the most energetic of men, has in- 
spired them with the desire for achievement, and has 
then exacted their utmost of devotion and service. It is 
but natural that the result has been measured in better 
and higher standards for society. Wherever engineer- 
ing has excelled, there we find the highest order of life. 
In their progress during the last half century, en- 
gineering and industry have marched side by side. 
Their development is a remarkable story of scientific 
achievement. The mobilization of capital and engineer- 
ing talent has made possible the large scale industry that 
is the leading characteristic of the wonderful era of 
progress in which we live. 


Human Problems in an Industrial Civilization 


This new industrial order created its own problems— 
new problems of social and economic aspect requiring 
the highest type of statesman-like management for their 
solution. Industry has brought together and welded 
into single organizations hundreds, sometimes thou- 
sands, of human beings with widely different habits of 
life and thought. For the success and happiness of 
these human beings and of society as a whole, it is 
vitally important that mutual relationships should be 
adjusted on the basis of fair dealing and co-operation. 
Here is a problem embodying the recognition of all the 
differing physical and mental characteristics of indi- 
vidual human beings, and one peculiarly within the 
province of the engineer which includes all industrial 
benefits to mankind. 

Need for the solution of this problem brought forth a 
new concept of the management of business. At the 
same time it created a new science, a new field of en- 
gineering which, for want of a better name, we call 
human engineering—the practical science of human- 
izing industry and of making the men in it substantial 
self-respecting workmen and citizens and _ factors 
co-operating in the success of the business. This new 
science recognizes that industry is dependent upon mass 
production, machine processes, and technical skill, but 
that the human element after all determines the prog- 
ress of a business and its service to the country at large. 

Forward-looking management, as well as far-sighted 





* Extracts from the presidential address made at the annual meeting of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers in New York, December 
1927. 
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representatives of employees, are coming to realize 
that if full benefits are to be had from the creations of 
engineers, industry must be viewed as a co-operative 
undertaking, in the advancement of which every super- 
visor and every employee is an important factor. They 
recognize that conflict between capital and labor is 
destructive of the interests of each; that it is unneces- 
sary and mutually expensive. 

Herein lies a field where expert service in enlisting 
the interest and confidence and good-will of the 
workers becomes just as important as the study that 
has been given to the characteristics and utilization of 
materials. Out of its solution comes a new code of 
economics, a code that aims not only to provide food 
and clothing and shelter, but also to elevate society at 
large and to place a true dignity upon labor, a dignity 
that yields a fuller and happier measure of life. 

But this happiness does not lie along the road of 
abolishing work, for work is the cornerstone of real 
happiness. It lies in the doing of the day’s work with 
a zest and good-will, under the spur of encouragement 
and rewarded with the satisfaction of achievement. 
This requires the co-operation of labor itself, not merely 
of the hand but of the heart as well. To obtain that 
co-operation requires leadership in industry that regards 
itself not as partisan but as a trustee striving to guide 
the efforts of both capital and labor into profitable 
channels. 


Reasonable Wants of Industrial Workers 


The job of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, pri- 
marily is to make steel, but it is being made under a 
system which must be justified. If in addition to manu- 
facturing products this system does not enable men to 
live on an increasingly higher plane, if it does not allow 
them to fulfil their desires and satisfy their reasonable 
wants, then it is natural that the system itself should 
fail. 

What are these reasonable wants of employees, which 
they have a right to see satisfied as far as conditions of 
industry permit? I believe they include the payment 
of fair wages for efficient services; steady, uninter- 
rupted employment; safe-guarding of their lives and 
health, good physical working conditions; a voice in 
the regulation of conditions under which they work; 
provision for them to lay up savings and to become 
partners in the business through stock ownership; and 
finally, some guarantee of financial independence in 
old age. 


The Question of Wages 


The desire of labor in connection with wages can, 
I believe, best be fulfilled by rewarding men in accord- 
ance with their contributions toward the success of the 
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business. It is fundamental with human beings that 
they want individual recognition of and reward for 
their talents and achievements. This is the crux of the 
wage problem. The nearer we can come to fulfilling 
this want on a sound, justifiable basis that recognizes 
individual merit, the sooner shall we witness the solving 
of a long-standing and contentious question. 

Relations in industry have sometimes become 
strained over the fundamental question of wages. The 
area of conflict was widened bécause of adherence to a 
policy which sought to group together at a uniform 
wage, regardless of individual performance, large 
bodies of workers even though geographically widely 
separated. Such a policy often tended to discourage 
effort and to reduce individual output to a standard set 
by the least efficient worker. 

We have traveled far in our thinking on this funda- 
mental question of reward for service. We have come 
to have a new viewpoint toward the payment of wages. 
Our better relationships have brought a clearer under- 
standing of the reciprocal value to national well-being 
of a class of well-paid workers whose buying power 
is sufficient to take the output of our mass production. 
We are ambitious to see our workers receive an ade- 
quate wage—a wage that is sufficient to afford a worker 
and his family a decent standard of living with a 
margin for laying something aside—but we cannot en- 
tertain any economic theories as to doles or subsidies. 
We cannot lose sight of the fundamental law that re- 
quires full value in services for wages paid. 

How to measure and relate output and wages on some 
fair basis has become an important function of manage- 
ment. We now realize the essential benefits derived 
from relating compensation to the contribution made 
by the individual, with the result that under the 
stimulus of measured return for service rendered, there 
is an increasing tendency for men to take a keener 
interest in the business, much as if they owned it. This 
applies to workers as well as managers. 

The economic position of our workers has become 
the wonder of the world. The earnings of American 
wage earners in terms of what they can buy are prob- 
ably greater now than at any previous period in 
American history; certainly they are far greater than 
those of the workingmen in any other country of the 
world. In the face of these higher earnings our foreign 
brothers marvel at the coincidence of lower costs. The 
answer is that American workmen have come to realize 
that wages and profits are paid out of the same pocket- 
book and that the return to each must be proportionate 
to effort expended. 


Steady Employment 


High wages do no good to the man who has no 
chance to earn them. Hourly and daily rates mean 
little to the employee who can work only a few days 
a month or a few months out of the year. Steady 
employment, therefore, ranks high among the needs of 
the workman. During the last few years industrial 
managers have been giving much thought to this ques- 
tion—to the elimination of the evil of unemployment. 
It has come to be realized that peaks and valleys of 
industrial activity, during which periods of feverish 
effort to get out products alternate with periods of 
idleness and stagnation, not only are undesirable from 
the standpoint of the working man but are wasteful 
and expensive to industry and to society as a whole. 
Toward the leveling of these peaks and valleys much 
has been done by the intelligent efforts of management ; 
perhaps even more has been accomplished as a result 
of the sustained purchasing power built upon high 
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wages and of the changed buying methods of the public. 
This last-named element, in turn, has resulted largely 
from the increased capacity and reliability of both pro- 
duction and transportation. Thus we see the inter- 
dependence of all the elements in that intricate machine 
we call industry. 


Financial Interest in the Business 


But even with good wages and steady employment, 
the workingman is likely to lack one factor essential 
to his fullest efficiency and greatest interest in the com- 
pany by which he is employed. This factor is owner- 
ship. A sense of proprietorship affords a powerful 
incentive to arouse interest in the performance of work. 
Recent years have seen a considerable growth in stock 
ownership by industrial employees. I would not mini- 
mize the possibilities of danger involved in this practice, 
nor would I urge every company, regardless of the 
character of its securities, to enlist its wage earners as 
partners. Under favorable circumstances, however, and 
with the proper safeguards against speculation and 
possible loss, stock ownership by employees may be one 
of the most successful incentives to thrift and to vital 
interest in the enterprise. We are greatly encouraged 
with the results of our own experience along this line. 
In our efforts to increase the interest of our employees 
in the business and at the same time to afford them a 
means of saving and investment, Bethlehem has for 
several years encouraged the employees to acquire 
ownership through the Employees’ Saving and Stock 
Ownership Plan. 

That they have enthusiastically responded to this 
opportunity is shown by the fact that in the short 
period of four years over fifty per cent of our employees 
have either paid or are paying for -substantially seven- 
teen per cent of the corporation’s stock of this class 
outstanding, representing an investment at par value 
of $17,000,000. Under a plan of this kind the mutuality 
of interest which should exist in industry finds its 
greatest expression. 


Co-operation Through Representation Plan 


Our company was one of the first to inaugurate em- 
ployee representation in its plants, and in the early 
stages of the plan there was a natural tendency to lay 
the greatest emphasis upon its possibilities as a 
mechanism for grievance adjustment. Experience has 
shown, however, that this phase of its operation is 
giving way more and more to constructive efforts to 
improve conditions in the business and to constructive 
co-operation along the lines of increased efficiency, 
elimination of waste, and improved methods and 
quality and quantity of products. Along with this 
development has come a growth in morale and in sym- 
pathy and understanding between the employees and 
the officials. On the one hand the employees have 
gained a more intimate knowledge of their company 
and objectives, and on the other hand, the supervisors 
have come to realize more definitely than before their 
function as leaders rather than as drivers of men. 

The plan, in its essentials, provides for the election by 
ballot of representatives by and from among the em- 
ployees. It has for its purpose four fundamentals; to 
give the employees a voice in the determination of the 
conditions under which they work, to promote. co-opera- 
tion between employees and management in matters of 
efficiency and economy, to furnish machinery for the 
prevention and adjustment of differences, and so far as 
possible to provide and foster continuous employment. 

All action taken under the plan is joint action, and 
recular meetings are held with management representa- 
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tives to discuss and pass upon questions that may arise. 
Each employee representative is guaranteed full inde- 
pendence of action, and Bethlehem accepts the policy of 
arbitration. In other words, if no satisfactory adyjust- 
ment of the case is reached, it may be left to arbitration. 
In no case, however, during the past nine years has it 
been necessary for any case to go to arbitration. 

One of the striking developments of this whole 
system, and one which represents in our judgment a 
far-reaching Step, is a series of annual conferences at 
the various plants of the corporation. One of the 
objects of these conferences has been to make an annual 
report to employees just as the corporation makes an 
annual report to its stockholders. At these meetings 
the employee representatives and management repre- 
sentatives sit down with the president of the company 
and other executive officers for the consideration and 
discussion not only of employee matters, but of general 
business conditions and questions of company policy. 
At these conferences all subjects relating to employees 
and their welfare are discussed, the company executives 
report on the state of business and the outlook for the 
year as it may affect wages, working conditions, and the 
volume of product, and the employees present their 
point of view on their activities, on the steel business, 
and on plant operations. The officer in charge of in- 
dustrial relations makes a report on the operation of 
all employee activities and the president himself dis- 
cusses in a most intimate manner all phases of the 
corporation’s business. Suggestions are freely made 
and openly debated. The result is that both manage- 
ment and men get an insight into what each other is 
thinking and an understanding of the other fellow’s 
point of view, which cannot but be effective toward 
advancing the interests of all. 


Safeguarding Life and Health 


Bethlehem carries on a thoroughly organized and 
persistent campaign of accident prevention, first-aid 
instruction, and safety work. Permanent safety com- 
mittees consisting of employees of various operating de- 
partments are charged with the duty of co-operating 
with their immediate supervisors in maintaining maxi- 
mum safety of working conditions and they receive 
additional compensation for this service. One of the 
features of the first-aid work carried on under the 
guidance of competent doctors and nurses is a meet 
at which first-aid teams from various plants compete 
for substantial cash prizes. Since the beginning of this 
work more than 8,000 of our employees have received 
first-aid instruction. 

To assist the employee in case of sickness or death, 
the corporation has a relief plan which covers all em- 
ployees. Its purpose is twofold; first, to provide 
disability benefits when their income is cut off because 
of sickness or accident not provided for by law, and 
second, to provide death benefits for the widows and 
dependents of employees. Funds for the payment of 
benefits are derived from contributions by the em- 
ployees and from contributions by the corporation, the 
corporation assuming all administrative expenses. 

The administration of this plan is typical of 
Bethlehem’s policy of joint management of affairs 
directly affecting the employees. Questions of general 
policy, amendments, changes, and problems arising 
under the plan are determined by a board of trustees. 
half of whom are chosen by the employees and half by 
the management. The amount paid out yearly in 
benefits under this plan is nearly $1,000,000 and sub- 
stantially all eligible employees throughout the corpora- 
tion have become participants in it. 
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The company also maintains a well-organized medicai 
service in each of its plants for the convenience of the 
employees, in the belief that sympathetic understand- 
ing on the part of the plant doctor is of equal importance 
to technical skill and that the medical department con- 
tributes a great deal toward providing steady work. As 
a result of all this effort we have reduced preventable 
accidents nearly sixty per cent in the last eleven years. 


Provision for Support in Old Age 


One of the most difficult problems not only in in- 
dustry but in society as a whole is the maintenance of 
those who on account of old age are no longer able to 
support themselves. Bethlehem has a pension plan 
under which an employee who has reached the 
age of 65 and has rendered 25 years of service may 
retire on a pension. There are today under this plan 
more than 1,000 former Bethlehem employees, who, 
while not rendering active service to the company, are 
nevertheless as whole-heartedly interested as ever in its 
success. Ours is one of the newer pension plans, having 
been established only about five years ago, but already 
there is being paid out to pensioners nearly one-half 
million dollars a year. 

The present tendency of workers to invest in the 
purchase of what are regarded by some as luxuries is 
sometimes viewed with concern. On the whole I be- 
lieve this tendency is but a step in the march of progress 
to a higher standard of life—a fulfillment of the new 
code of economics under which the luxuries of yester- 
day are becoming the necessities of today. Funda- 
mentally the whole trend is based upon the better 
economic position of the worker helping to place these 
conveniences within the reach of all. Workers will 
acquire them in accordance with their economic ability 
and to suit their individual tastes. They will make 
their own decisions as to their individual needs and 
will not require any special assistance in doing so. 

But in the desire for home-ownership which ranks 
high among the ambitions of the average workman 
there is generally need for financial assistance. We be- 
lieve that any assistance we can render our employees 
to help them realize this desirable ambition not only 
makes for better standards for them, but makes for a 
better community as well. With this in mind Bethlehem 
for several years has had a plan under which the com- 
pany helps its employees purchase homes on easy partial 
payments. 


Effects Upon the Stability of Business 


I believe that the present stability of business is due 
largely to the better relations that have been brought 
about between employers and employees. It was not 
so many years ago that buyers of basic products were 
under a constant fear that their supplies of essential 
materials would be interrupted by strikes, lock-outs, or 
other overt expressions of industrial ill-will. They 
could not be sure of uninterrupted production. There- 
fore, it was quite natural that they bought beyond their 
needs and laid up surplus supplies which, in periods of 
business recession, were dumped on the markets and 
added to the demoralization and stagnation which 
formerly characterized several down-turns in the busi- 
ness cycle. 

Today this situation has changed. It is only in a 
few industries, having special problems of their own, 
that there is at any time any serious danger of suspen- 
sion. Buyers realize that they are no longer the victims 
of conflict and misunderstanding between management 
and labor in the producing industries. The confidence 
which they have, therefore, come to have in the ability 
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of industry to supply continuously and uninterruptedly 
their requirements has _ revolutionized purchasing 
methods. This new method of buying has gone far to 
level the peaks and valleys which formerly characterized 
the business cycle. With this greater stability of busi- 
ness has come more regularity of employment. 


Conclusion 


Human engineering, therefore, by improving the re- 
lationships between employers and employees, has 
lessened industrial conflict and misunderstanding, 
benefited workers and owners of industry, stabilized 
business through improving service to the purchasing 
public, and fostered the continuous employment at high 
wages upon which is built our present economic pros- 
perity. 

Successful industrial management in the future is 
going to depend more and more upon management of 
men rather than upon the organization of machines and 
other problems which are ordinarily considered in the 
sphere of practical engineering. 

Let us hope that the new viewpoints from which in- 
dustry is being regarded will hasten the day when we 
shall cease to talk about a separation between labor and 
capital and begin to think of management in an all- 
inclusive sense—a new concept of management to in- 
clude employees and employers striving hand in hand 
to bring success to the undertakings in which they are 
engaged. 





Business Men’s Commission 
on Farm Freight Rates 


RESS reports have indicated that the Business 

Men’s Commission on Agriculture, which was 

created by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and the National Industrial Conference 
Board, jointly, somewhat definitely recommended the 
readjustment of freight rates in accordance with the 
Hoch-Smith resolution, which would result in reduc- 
tions on farms products. It is desirable that railway 
men should know just what the Business Men’s Com- 
mission did say upon this subject and therefore the part 
of its report on “Freight Rates” is given in full below: 

“Existing freight charges press heavily on districts 
remote from markets and on the producers of such 
agricultural commodities as come in freight classifica- 
tions subject to higher rates. It is generally agreed 
that the railroads are giving greatly improved service 
on agricultural as on all other commodities, and they are, 
of course, entitled to rates sufficient to cover their total 
costs. Unless reasonable profits can be earned, the 
service will suffer ; and prompt and efficient service is, if 
anything, more important to agriculture than rate re- 
ductions. The roads which move agricultural com- 
modities in the greatest volume are by no means the 
most prosperous, and even where one or another of these 
roads would reduce rates, permission to do so is some- 
times refused as being contrary to the general interest. 
The relatively unprosperous condition of the agricul- 
tural roads would go to show that, from the point of 
view of total costs, the existing rates on agricultural 
commodities are not unduly high. 

“A different division of rates on through shipments 
appears to be a possible remedy. It is certain that 
central and southern agriculture (and these are the great 
agricultural regions of the country) could immediately 
be given substantial aid if freight rates could be reduced, 
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since no matter who finally pays freight charges there 
can be no doubt that changes in these rates affect the 
producer immediately. The first impact of an increase 
is on him, and similarly the benefit of a decrease would 
in the first instance accrue to him, whatever might be 
the eventual result. 

“The desirability of some readjustment in ihe rate 
structure to this end has been recognized in a joint 
resolution of Congress, approved January 30, 1925, 
usually referred to as the Hoch-Smith resolution and ad- 
dressed to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“This commission feels that it is beyond its province 
to do more than commend the spirit of the Hoch-Smith 
resolution and to urge expedition in putting into effect 
any reductions of the rates on argicultural commodities 
which may prove feasible and consistent with it. 

“To this end the railroads should, with an enlightened 
view of their own interest, co-operate in the fullest possi- 
ble manner. There is little, if any, evidence that they 
are not doing so. It does not at first sight appear that 
freight rates on argicultural commodities can be gen- 
erally lowered without arbitrary reduction of the reve- 
nues of certain roads which even now are failing to 
earn a fair return. If this is so, such reductions would 
mean poorer service and would probably in this way do 
more harm than good. Whether it is so or not, can only 
be left to the Interstate Commerce Commission to de- 
termine, after which action along the lines suggested by 
the Hoch-Smith resolution can be taken. 

“It should be noted that while transportation costs 
are of great importance to certain producers the total 
freight charges affecting farmers on both outgoing and 
incoming commodities are estimated to amount to not 
more than six per cent of the gross cash income of the 
industry. Any practicable reductions of freight rates 
would, therefore, affect sectional rather than national 
agricultural prosperity. Further than this, unless costs 
of railroad service can be materially cut, and of this 
there is no strong promise, freight rates must be almost 
entirely dependent on wages paid by the roads. The 
presence of two independent rate fixing bodies, the one 
dealing with freight rates and the other with wages, 
divides responsibility and leaves little discretion to the 
former of the two groups but to grant an upward re- 
vision of freight rates when wages are increased. The 
power of the. Interstate Commerce Commission over 
freight rates is thus by no means absolute, while the 
railroads have almost no power at all.” 

The commission made numerous other recommenda- 
tions regarding changes in the tariff, government policies 
to facilitate the extension of markets for farm products, 
etc. Its members are as follows: Charles Nagel, chair- 
man, St. Louis, Mo.; E. N. Brown, chairman, St. Louis- 
San Francisco railway ; E. M. Herr, president, Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company; J. G. 
Lonsdale, president, National Bank of Commerce, St. 
Louis, Mo.; A. F. McKissick, vice-president, Alice 
Mills, Greenville, S. C.; Clay Miller, of Clay Miller & 
Company, San Francisco, Cal.; Arthur R. Rogers, presi- 
dent, Rogers Lumber Company, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
John Stuart, president, Quaker Oats Company, Chicago; 
Alfred H. Swayne, vice-president, General Motors 
Corporation, New York City; and Paul M. Warburg, 
chairman, International Acceptance Corporation, N. Y. 


SAFETY FIRST—AND ALL THE TIME.—A track foreman on the 
Philadelphia division of the Pennsylvania has had to report but 
one casualty in 21 years, where an employee was injured by 
accident so as to suspend work. The foreman says that his 
men have learned the careful habit; and, evidently, we may add 
that the foreman himself must be a teacher of careful habits 








Are We Making Progress in Rail 
Servicer” 


A review of recent developments indicates that 
improvement is being effected 


By C. B. Bronson 


Assistant Inspecting Engineer, New York Central, New York City 


AIL manufacture, from steel making to the 

finished product, presents a complex problem. 

It is spoken of as a tonnage proposition which 

is quite correct and could not be otherwise for an article 

of its size and character. This fact, however, does not 

prevent the production of quality along with quantity, 

any more than in the mass production of automobiles or 
other commodities. 

Criticism has been directed recently at the manufac- 
turers for lack of initiative and progress, but much has 
been accomplished for which credit is due the rail 
makers. Several of the older plants have been scrapped 
or retired during the last 15 years and important im- 
provements and changes have been made in others; two 
new mills have been constructed during this time, 
equipped with the most modern facilities; one mill has 
completed changes costing over $1,000,000 during the 
past year, and another one is spending several million 
dollars for modernization. Co-operation is illustrated by 
the fact that the mills were forced to reorganize their 
plant facilities completely to comply with the request for 
rails of 39 ft. standard length, involving large outlays, 
and at no extra cost to the purchaser. The classification 
of rails according to chemical content and degree of use- 
fulness has also become universal practice, and at no 
extra cost to the railroads. 

The various details involved in rail making are being 
looked into with greater care and attention. Improve- 
menis have been made in open-hearth furnace construc- 
tion and methods of refining the steel in the bath. Whole 





heats are often diverted by the melter at the furnace and 
are cast for use in products of less importance than rails. 
Attention is being given to conditions of pouring to pro- 
mote sound and quiet-setting ingots, while the accessories 
are being watched to see that they are of proper design 
and materials, and kept in condition. 


New Steels Are Being Developed 


That effective results are being obtained is indicated 
clearly by the considerable reduction in rail failures the 
country over. A uniformly higher average product is 
meeting the demands of heavier traffic with a lesser and 
diminishing rate of failure. Further improvements are 
not only desirable, but attainable by impressing upon the 
makers, both individually and collectively, what the serv- 
ice problems constitute, and by sound and reasonable 
judgment in selecting the proper type and grade of steel 
for the particular conditions of traffic. 

Rails made of electric steel have been offered and 
tried, but the reaction to their general use has been 
slight. Chrome nickel and other alloy steels have been 
experimented with in limited quantities, but with in- 
different success. Hadfield or “rolled” manganese steel, 
containing 1.0 to 1.35 per cent carbon and 10 to 15 
per cent manganese, is another alloy steel which has 
great toughness and resistance to abrasion properties and 
which has proven very successful on curves under cer- 
tain conditions, but its cost is high and the demand is 
moderate. Heat treated rails, made under various 
processes, have been offered but the demand is again 
limited, and has not, to date, warranted the expenditure 




































































*From a paper presented before the Association of Maintenance of “1: : : 
Way Foremen, C.'C. C. & St. L. Ry., Cincinnati, Ohio. of several million dollars for special plant and equip- 
RATIO OF DR. | TOTAL WT. OF EN- 
TYPE OF DIAM. |NO. PAIRS| TOTAL NO. | WEIGHT | TOTAL | TOTAL |MAXIMUM |Wr. OF RAIL| MOMENT OF | WHEEL LOAD T0| GINE DIVIDED BY 
LOCOMO- YEAR | OF DRIVING] WHEELS IN PER | WI. ON | WT. OF |TRACTIVE] OPERATED | INERTIA OF |MOMENT OF IN-| MOMENT OF INERTIA 
TIVE CLASS | BUILT|DRIVERS| LOCOMOTIVE | DR.AXLE] DRIVERS ENGINE | EFFORT OVER RAIL SECTION|ERTIA OF RAIL| OF RAIL SECTION 
PASSENGER LOCOMOTIVES 
C-3 4-4-0 | 1901/ 77 in. 2 8 47,200 | 94,400 | 146,400] 17,690 80-1b. 28.5 850 to 1 5150 
1-10-a | 4-4-2] 1902] 79 " 2 10 2000 | 108,000 | 181,000) 25,510 80-1b. 28.5 950 to 1 6350 
J-40 2-6-2} 1902] 81 " 3 10 44,500 | 134,000 | 186,000] 24,080 80-1b. 28.5 780 to 1 6500 
K-2-a | 4-6-2] 1907] 79 " 3 12 57,700 | 175,000 | 267,800] 29,160 | 100-1b. 48.5 600 to 1 5500 
K-3-A | 4-6-2] 1911] 79 * 3 12 57,200 | 171,500 | 269,000] 30, 100-1b. 48.5 590 to 1 5550 
K-3-G | 4-6-2] 1913] 79 " 3 12 57,350 | 172,000 | 271,000] 50,900 | 105-1b. 50.0 580 to 1 £400 
K-3-P | 4-6-2] 1920] 79 " 3 12 64,350 | 194,500 | 288,000|#40,610 | 105-1b. 50.0 650 to 1 5750 
K-3-Q | 4-6-2] 1923] 79 " 3 12 64,350 | 194,500 | 295,500|#40,610 | 115-1b. 64.0 500 to 1 4650 
K=5 4-6-2] 1925] 78 * 3 12 61,500 | 184,500 | 501,000|#47,500 | 105-1b. 49.8 620 to 1 6050 
Hudson | 4-6-4/ 1927] 79 * 3 14 60,700 | 182,000 | 343,000/#53,260 | 105-1b, 49.8 610 to 1 6900 
" 4-6-4] 1927) 79 " 3 14 60,700 | 182,000 | 343,000|#53,260 | 127-1b, 83.7 360 to-1 4000 
FREIGHT LOCOMOTIVES 
G-45 2-8-0] 1901] 63 * 4 10: 39,500 | 158,000 | 180,000] 35,'700 80-1b. 28.5 700 to 1 6300 
G=2 2-8-0] 1902] 65 " 4 10 43,100 | 172,500 | 200,000] 37,490 80-1b. 28.5 750 to 1 7000 
G-6 2-8-0] 1907] 65 * 4 10 53,900 | 215,500 | 241,500| 45,680 | 100-1b. 48.5 555 to 1 5000 
G-46 2-8-0] 1911] 57 " 4 10 52,000 | 208,000 | 236,000] 47,350 | 100-1b. 48.5 535 to 1 4850 
H-5 2-8-2] 1912] 65 * 4 12 53,900 | 215,500 | 280,000] 48,570 | 100-1b. 48.5 555 to 1 5800 
H-6 2-8-2] 1918] 63 * 4 12 56,400 | 225,500 | 500,500] 54,720 105-1b. 50.0 560 to 1 6050 
H-10-A | 2-8-2] 1922] 63 " 4 12 62,000 | 248,000 | 335,000 |#78,190 105-1b. 50.0 620 to 1 6700 
H-10-B | 2-8-2 | 1924] 63 " 4 12 61,500 | 246,000 | 337,000 |#74,470 | 115-1b. 64.0 480 to 1 5250 
FAST FREIGHT LOCOMOTIVES 
K-1l-a | 4-6-2] 1910] 69 " 3 12 57,350 | 172,000 | 266,000] 40,040 | 100-1b. 48. 590 to 1 5500 
L-1 4-8-2/ 1916] 69 * 4 14 60,700 | 243,000 | 348,000] 54,080 105-1b. 50. 610 to.1 6950 
L-2 4-8-2] 1925] 69 °* 4 14 61,000 | 244,000 | 362,500/#75,280 105-1b. 49.8 615 to 1 7300 
1-2 4-8-2] 1925] 69 " 4 14 61,006 | 244,000 | 362,500|#73,280 127=1b. 83.7 365 to 1 4350 
#Note:=- Includes booster tractive effort. 
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Relationship of New York Central Locomotives to Rail Sections 
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ment which would probably be idle most of the time. 
Various forms of hot tops or sink heads have been 
advocated, and several have been tried in an attempt to 
improve the setting and solidity of the ingot. Many 
types of deoxidizers have been experimented with, but 
with the exception of increasing the silicon content in 
the steel, these deoxidizers have been generally dis- 
continued. 

There is one grade of steel, however, which has been 
gaining favor quite recently, known as medium or inter- 
mediate manganese. Increasing tonnages are being 
ordered as its advantages become more obvious. Some 
30 years ago many thousands of tons of rails were made 
from material quite similar, which had given excellent 
service. The steel at that time was made from Lebanon 
ores, with 0.55 to 0.65 carbon; 1.10 to 1.40 manganese ; 
phosophorus under 0.07, and with a natural copper con- 
tent of 0.80 per cent from the ore. 

One progressive railroad officer who had had consider- 
able experience with this steel revived its use, and others 
have done likewise. Promising results are now being 
obtained, except in cases where either extremely soft or 
hard material is specified. With a carbon content of 0.35 
to 0.45 per cent and manganese 1.30 to 1.50 per cent, the 
rails are too soft, while those rolled with carbon 0.70 
to 0.80 and manganese 1.80 to 2.0 per cent have proven 
to be too hard and brittle. The middle course is the 
safest, apparently, and with a composition of 0.54 to 0.67 
carbon, manganese 1.30 to 1.60 and the other elements 
remaining unchanged from standard open-hearth speci- 
fications, excellent results are reported. 

Several manufacturing advantages have been noted, 
for the steel sets very quiet in the molds, and segregation 
in the top rails of the ingot is materially reduced, as 
substantiated by a number of tests. The steel flows 
freely and easily in rolling without tearing and fewer 
flaws are encountered in the finished rail. The grain 
structure is finer in texture, and the steel has greater 
toughness, combined with more stiffness under the im- 
pact of the tup in the drop test. Service tests to date 
give indications of a reduction in failures, particularly 
of the interior transverse fissure type. Records of wear 
on sharp curves on one road indicate several months of 
increased life before renewal. The flow of the metal 
crosswise of the head and at the ends is-lessened some- 
what, which should cause less batter and chipping of rail 
ends. European practices in rail manufacturing, such as 
the bottom pouring of ingots and roller straightening, 
have been advocated, but records of service on their roads 
are not very convincing proof of their value. Recently 
published data showed that 21 per cent of the total fail- 
ures in their service are of the interior transverse fissure 
type, and that the number of head failures was also large. 
This is surprising as wheel loads are much lighter in 
the European countries than here, maximum driving axle 
loads generally not exceeding 45,000 Ib., and freight cars 
having but a fraction of the capacity of the equipment 
in the United States. 


Weight Has Increased Faster Than Loads 


The demand for heavier rails has more than kept pace 
with the desire for improvement in quality of metal, 
especially during the past few years. A chart published 
recently brought out the interesting fact that within 10 
years the percentage of rails rolled of 100-Ib. sections 
and heavier has increased from 23 to 61. In adopting 
a new standard section, an increase of 5 lb. was formerly 
considered sufficient, but increases of 20 to 40 Ib. per 
yard now being quite common. The eastern roads have 
centered on a standard of approximately 130 lb. per yard, 
though there is considerable variation in design between 
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the different railroads. The 110-lb. R. E. section seems 
quite popular on the western roads, who formerly used 
80- or 90-lb. rails, although in some cases they too have 
adopted the 130-lb. R. E. section. 

The somewhat prevalent idea that the rail section has 
not kept pace with increases in power and equipment is 
erroneous. In discussing this point, weight of power 
is equated against weight of rail, without any mention 
of the distribution and spacing of the wheel loads or 
of the mechanical. properties of the rail. The relation- 
ship of motive power to rail section on the New York 
Central is brought out in a striking manner in the table. 
The correct way of studying the value-of a rail section 
is its action under load in distributing the stresses in- 
duced by the rolling loads. In the older types of power, 
the loads were distributed on 8 to 10 wheels, while those 
of the present time have from 12 to 16 wheels. The 
important point to be noted is that the ratio of either 
driving wheel loads or total weight of engine, compared 
to the moment of inertia of the section has decreased dur- 
ing the 27-year period, which means that the rail section 
as a girder has a decidedly larger factor of safety to 
carry the loads under present conditions. In addition 
the modulus of the track has been materially increased 
by the installation of stone and other types of ballast 
of increased depth, better drainage conditions, larger and 
longer ties, heavier tie plates, and an improved design 
of joint, together with heat treated splice bars and bolts. 

Rail stresses are lower than generally supposed, except 
on sharp curves or in cases of improperly designed loco- 
motives, particularly in relation to conditions of counter- 
balancing. Stresses of 60,000 Ib. per sq. in. which de- 
veloped in the 90-lb. section in the low rail of a 10 deg. 
curve, have been quoted to create the impression that a 
low margin of safety exists in rails. Such stresses are 
rare, as the reports of the joint Committee on Stresses in 
Track show. Careful study of the reports of the com- 
mittee shows that at operating speeds the average stress 
for the driving wheels does not much exceed 20,000 
lb. for 90-Ib. rails, and 15,000 lb. for sections heavier 
than 100 Ib. per yard. The reports are clear in stating 
that variations from the average are bound to occur, due 
to irregularities and inequalities as the rolling loads pass 
over the track, and that this variation is 3,000 to 5,000 
lb. over or under the average. 

Rail wear is widely discussed, although it is confined 
largely to curves. On tangent track, except in unusual 
cases, top wear is of slow progress, except at the rail 
ends. The loss in head depth in tangent tracks on the 
New York Central lines is approximately 3/32 in. in 10 
years, based upon a large number of representative 
measurements. 

Some roads have followed the practice of designing 
their rail sections as though their lines are made up 
largely of sharp curvature, sacrificing essential features 
of girder stiffness for increased head depth. Abrasion 
on curves is a special problem, and can be met by other 
means than a sacrifice of correct rail proportions. We 
are meeting the problem with considerable success by 
adhering to the present rail standards, and compensat- 
ing by the use of special material. The 10 to 15 per 
cent water-quenched manganese rail is proving valuable. 
An increase in life of from 6 to 10 times that of standard 
open-hearth steel is commonly secured. Another method 
is the separation of the high carbon rails within the 
specified range for open-hearth rails and installing them 
on curves because of their increased hardness and wear- 
resisting possibilities. Medium manganese is also prov- 
ing its merit for similar service. The reduction in flange 
wear on the high side of curves is being accomplished 
by the use of flange oilers. 














Cost Accounting 


and Its Problems 


Because of its intricate character cost system must be 


developed along independent lines 


By Andrew Sangster 
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is recognized as one of the first requisites in 
the practical regulation of public utilities. In 
railroad accounting it was made effective when the 
authority vested in the Interstate Commerce Commission 
over common carriers was extended to include jurisdic- 
tion over the form of accounts. Pursuant to that man- 
date the commission prescribed in 1907 a system of 
accounts, with rules and regulations governing the 
manner in which they were to be kept. The original 
classifications were revised and extended until they 
assumed their present complete form, which has been 
in operation now for over 13 years. The prescribed 
classifications cover all those accounts comprised in the 
balance sheet, income and profit and loss statements, and 
revenues and expenses; in practical accounting terms 
they represent the general accounting system. The sub- 
ject of revised account classifications has again come 
before the commission for its consideration, and there 
has been submitted to the railroads, a draft of tentative 
classifications prepared by the Bureau of Accounts which 
it is proposed should be adopted. The operating expense 
accounts classification contains in the April, 1927, draft 
the requirements of the order contained in No. 15100 
relating to depreciation charges, and is the latest draft 
of the expense accounts classification so far submitted. 
At the same time there has arisen from various quar- 
ters a considerable amount of discussion as to the desir- 
ability of designing the expense classification on a cost 
accounting basis. In the proposed classification of ex- 
pense accounts, as revised by the Bureau of Accounts, 
there is no radical departure from the method heretofore 
used ; it is to all intents and purposes devised so as to 
exhibit the expenses in their primary form—labor, 
material, supplies and various other kinds of expenses. 
In some accounts those elements are shown separately 
and in some others they are combined, depending on the 
relative importance of the expense items involved. It is 
true that in certain cases, such as work-train expenses 
and shop expenses, elements of expense are to be sum- 
marized and then distributed to other accounts in accord- 
ance with a stated rule, but those might be cited as 
exceptions which prove the general basis of classification. 
Apparently, however, the railway accounting officers are 
opposed to a method which involves allocations and 
apportionments, even of this elementary character, pre- 
ferring to adhere to the principle of classification by 
primary description of the expenses. 


U NIFORMITY in the structure of their accounts 


Procedure Necessary for Cost Accounting Basis 


By a cost accounting classification is meant, presum- 
ably, one that is designed to develop and exhibit cost of 
service ; that is to say, a classification showing the costs, 
for each of the various classes of service, of the different 
operations involved. Of course, there is a wide range 
of choice as to what classes of service are to be thus 
separately shown; it may be proposed to exhibit in this 
way the two major services—freight and passenger ; 
on the other hand, it may be seriously intended that the 
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accounting records should differentiate between the 
various services performed so that there may be shown, 
under freight service, for example, costs by classes of 
freight commodities. Rather than attempt to guess at 
the limits or scope of any contemplated plan, it will be 
more instructive to make a brief survey of the method 
of procedure in cost accounting, and to consider it in 
connection with the railroad problem. 

Those who are familiar with the principles of costing 
know that in order to apply them in practice a study 
must be made of the business organization; briefly, it is 
a study which separates the organization into its various 
departments and discloses their functions, distinguishing 
between productive and overhead departments, and which 
separates the operations in each productive department. 
Production costs are thus finally segregated by opera- 
tions; they comprise (1) the costs of the productive 
department directly involved in the operations, and (2) 
a proportion of the indirect costs of the department 
assigned to each operation on the most equitable basis, 
the latter including a ratable portion of overhead depart- 
ment costs. The average unit cost for each operation 
(based on prices and conditions prevailing at a particu- 
lar time) can then be expressed in terms of those com- 
ponents—direct costs representing material and labor, 
and indirect costs representing productive department 
general costs and overhead department costs. The total 
cost of the product is determined from the sum of the 
cost of the different operations involved. The direct cost 
elements in each operation may also be designated aver- 
age performance costs, or costs which disclose the effi- 
ciency factor in use of material and in hours of labor 
consumed, prices being reduced to certain fixed 
standards. 

It will be evident from the foregoing that average 
unit performance costs, representing the directly assign- 
able costs—whatever elements may be included therein— 
are real and not theoretical. They comprise those 
elements which are determined without having recourse 
to methods or theories of apportionment, and conse- 
quently are not open to criticism or question on that 
account. When presented in the form of indices of per- 
formance as above described, they are of great practical 
usefulness to operating officials. It should be noted, 
however, that the costs of certain departments usually 
regarded as not directly employed in the handling of 
the product, may be exhibited as a secondary system 
of average performance costs. Thus, the consumption 
of coal per 1,000 kilowatt hours produced in a power 
plant, which serves several departments in a factory, 
is an index of efficiency in power production. 

For railroad purposes then it will be necessary to 
segregate costs and the related statistics under the 
various service operations. What costs are to be repre- 
sented, however, is a question which demands first con- 
sideration in order that a clear understanding may be 
reached as to their use and purpose. Cost of service, 
it must be kept in mind, is not the controlling factor in 
determining the reasonableness of the rates charged 
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for the service: this is perhaps more true in railroad 
economics than is the case in a manufacturing industry, 
but the difference is only one of degree. The percentage 
of gross profit on various lines of product manufactured 
in the same plant may vary considerably on account of 
market conditions or other circumstances; but so long 
as the less profitable lines contribute some margin to 
absorb general selling and administrative costs which 
otherwise would be borne entirely by the more profitable 
products, the net income available as profit to the owners 
is increased by the amount of such margin. In those 
circumstances it would be misleading to distribute gen- 
eral selling and administrative costs‘ uniformly among 
products, when prices are adjusted to secure the greatest 
possible volume of business at a satisfactory total profit. 
As a matter of fact in the large majority of cases, “cost 
accounting” for the industries goes no farther than fac- 
tory cost of production. And as a general rule it may 
be said that in furnishing reliable production costs, sup- 
plemented by data pertaining to direct selling and other 
specific costs attributable to the product, cost accounting 
has fulfilled its function, as far as it can practically 
proceed, in furnishing definite information bearing on 
the problem of individual prices. 


Segregation of Direct Costs of Service Operations 


In order to determine whether or not a rate charged 
for the transportation of freight or passengers is less 
than “reasonably compensatory,” it is at least necessary 
to know whether such rate yields a margin over and 
above the costs directly involved in rendering the service, 
or whether it fails to meet those costs. Opinion may be 
diverse as to where the line should be drawn in classi- 
fying costs either as directly or indirectly incurred in 
service operations, but it probably would be conceded 
that traffic and general administrative expenses, taxes, 
rents, and return on investment are all indirect costs in 
the sense above described. On this view direct costs 
would be embraced entirely in the transportation and 
maintenance classifications of expenses. The latter in- 
cludes depreciation which is an indirect cost in so far 
as the expense is based upon a consideration of factors 
other than wear and tear resulting from use. And since 
depreciation expense is usually charged to operations in 
equalized monthly imstallments it may be classed as a 
non-varying and indirect cost. Supervision and other 
general expenses of the operating department might 
also be regarded as indirect costs since they do not apply 
to any particular operation; but if it were considered 
proper to include those expenses as direct costs it would 
be necessary to distribute them over operations on some 
approved basis. According to the above classification 
we would have as direct costs the labor and expenses of 
operating department forces, fuel, power, repair ma- 
terial, tools, supplies, and other items of expense neces- 
sary in the conduct of the operating department. Those 
are the costs which, together with the related statistics, 
it appears would have to be segregated under the various 
service operations, 

Any segregation of direct costs into service operations 
would necessarily have to be made along departmental 
lines as previously indicated. In the uniform system of 
accounts the maintenance expenses are rigidly separated 
from other operating expenses. This is in line with the 
principle followed in all public utility accounting sys- 
tems; it is also in line with the general practice of the 
railroads which places responsibility in a separate depart- 
ment under officials charged with the duties of super- 
vising and controlling maintenance expenditures. Hence 
the costs would be shown under three main heads as 
in the present uniform system of accounts—transporta- 
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tion expenses, repairs to way and structures, and repairs 
to equipment. The operations of the transportation 
department may be divided into three main functions 

operation of trains, operation of yards, and operation 
of stations. There are, of course, secondary operations 
such as operation of fuel and water stations, operation 
of general power plants (if any), and operation of 
enginehouses, which have to be distributed over the 
principal operations affected. There are also those other 
operations such as signal and interlocker operation, 
crossing protection, and drawbridge operation which 
may or may not have to be similarly apportioned. With 
regard to repairs to way and structures and repairs to 
equipment it may be said that, without discussing them 
in detail, the natural segregation for those costs is as 
follows—(1) way and structures, repairs to roadway 
and roadway structures, repairs to yard tracks and 
structures, repairs to station structures and appurte- 
nances; and (2) equipment; repairs to train equipment, 
repairs to yard equipment. Other repair accounts under 
either of these two main classifications must be resolved 
into one or other of the segregated classes of repairs. 


Segregation of Costs Should Be Based on Fact 


The segregation of the direct costs under the above 
principal divisions follows the natural lines along which 
the operations of the departments are conducted. But 
in the division of transportation costs, operation of yards 
covers only those costs pertaining to yards where regular 
switching services are performed ; consequently we must 
determine what proportion of the cost of operation of 
trains is attributable to intermittent switching at other 
yards. Again, in the division of repairs to equipment 
we find that road operations and yard operations are 
both accountable for repairs to train locomotives and 
car equipment; hence it will be necessary to distribute 
those repairs between the two kinds of service opera- 
tions. It is by no means a simple problem that we are 
confronted with here; several formulas have been devel- 
oped for the purpose of separating costs common to train 
(line-haul) and yard (switching) operations between 
those two service operations, but none can be cited as 
that which has been formally accepted or sanctioned by 
authority. There is a similar problem attaching to 
station costs, in which are combined (in some cases 
merged imperceptibly) the costs of two quite distinct 
service operations—(a) office and clerical operations, 
and (b) loading, unloading, and handling of commodi- 
ties, baggage and merchandise. In both cases some 
authoritative basis of separation would have to be forth- 
coming before any results could be incorporated in the 
official records of the railroads. But we must now 
recognize that in thus attempting to classify completely 
all costs into service operations, so as to lay the basis 
for determining costs for various classes of service, we 
are obliged to introduce into the accounts theories of 
apportionment, or distributions based more or less upon 
speculative hypotheses. Now it may be quite legitimate 
and probably necessary, in the preparation of indepen- 
dent studies showing costs of service, to employ arbitrary 
methods in analyzing common costs; but the accounting 
record, upon which are based the published accounts of 
the railroads, should in all respects represent an exhibit 
of facts, the integrity of which is unimpaired by any 
modifications based upon theoretical formulas. 


Freight-Passenger Separation 


With respect to the segregation of direct costs be- 
tween classes of service, it is quite within the realm of 
practical railroad accounting to separate certain items 
of cost, together with the associated statistics, into the 
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two major services—freight and passenger. This is 
especially true of a large part of the expenses of the 
transportation department. A separation of this kind— 
conforming to the working conditions of the railroads— 
is of great practical value in facilitating the observation 
of average performance results individual to operations 
in those twe respective services. In 1920, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission issued rules governing the sepa- 
ration of operating expenses (not including taxes and 
rent deductions) between freight service and passenger 
service. Under those rules sub-accounts must be pro- 
vided to classify the expenses according as they relate 
solely to one or the other service, or to both services 
in common, or to other services not affecting either 
freight or passenger service. Expenses common to both 
services are apportioned in accordance with rules pre- 
scribed in the order, and the results of such apportion- 
ment are to be shown by primary accounts in the annual 
reports to the commission. It will be noted that the 
order did not require the complete separation to be 
incorporated into the accounting records of the railroads. 
Nevertheless it is more than probable that the freight- 
passenger separation is regarded by the proponents of 
a cost accounting classification merely as a first step 
toward the ultimate creation of a manual of rules making 
such a classification effective—whatever may be its scope 
and form. Unfortunately for those good intentions it 
appears that the separation as it now stands, based on 
the order above described, is far from the final state 
required for costing purposes; for the costs assigned to 
either service still include items which are chargeable 
to the other, and which are by no means negligible. 
The costs assigned directly or indirectly to freight serv- 
ice, for example, include transportation, switching and 
other terminal operations affecting large quantities of 
material for construction and maintenance, as well as 
fuel and supplies of all kinds which are known as “com- 
pany freight,” used in the operation of both freight and 
passenger services. Unless arbitrary costs are to be 
assigned by each railroad for such company freight, it 
will be necessary to determine the costs of the different 
operations involved each month in order to evaluate the 
amount to be apportioned finally to each service. The 
method of arbitrary costs may be dismissed as certain 
to be condemned; hence there is no alternative but to 
develop a complete system of costs for non-revenue 
freight before we can secure a satisfactory distribution 
of costs between the freight business and the passenger 
business respectively. 


Would Segregated Monthly Costs Be Representative 


This brings up the larger question as to the purpose 
in view which would necessitate the determination of 
cost of service by classes each month in the accounting 
records of the railroads. So far we have seen that it 
involves considerable analysis and theoretical apportion- 
ment to obtain costs attributable respectively to freight 
and to passenger business under the principal service 
operations—line haul, switching, office work, and station 
handling—to say nothing of costs of service by classes 
of commodities. It cannot be that the purpose is to 
develop unit costs by classes of service each month for 
transportation or for switching or other operations, for 
it is easy to demonstrate that unit costs so determined 
are not representative, because of variances due to fluc- 
tuating volume of traffic. It may be intended that the 
derived class costs with their associated statistics are to 
be made cumulative over a period of duration sufficient 
to produce representative average unit costs. But this 
is to admit that an elaborate system of apportionments 
would be put into operation in the accounting records 
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each month when they might quite well be covered by 
a general apportionment elsewhere as in the case of the 
freight-passenger service apportionment reported an- 
nually to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The only conclusion tenable in the circumstances is 
that it is not practicable to reconstruct the general ac- 
counting system of the railroads so as to develop and 


exhibit costs by classes of service. There must be a 
cost system designed for that purpose with its founda- 
tions laid deep into the fabric of the detail accounting 
and statistical transactions, which means that it must 
have its origin in the divisional organization of each 
road ; and on account of its intricate and complex char- 
acter it must be developed along independent lines. 
However, before any outline of procedure is attempted 
in that direction, it would be instructive to study recent 
developments in cost accounting in other industries, and 
to compare the cost problems of the railroads with those 
of manufacturers and of other utilities. 


Train Control Installations on 


Big Four and L. & N. Approved 


Wasuincton, D. C, 

HE Interstate Commerce Commission, Division 

1, on December 2 issued reports approving, 

without exception, the installation of the Gen- 
eral Railway Signal Company’s auto-manual train-stop 
system on four miles of the Knoxville division of the 
Louisville & Nashville and also the Union Switch & 
Signal Company’s automatic train-stop system on the 
New Orleans and Mobile divisions, from Mobile, Ala., 
to New Orleans, La., 136 miles. 

At the same time Division 1 approved, with excep- 
tions, the installations of the General Railway Signal 
Company’s auto-manual train-stop system on the St. 
Louis division of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis, from Mt. Jackson (Indianapolis), Ind., to 
Mattoon, IIl., 126 miles, and from Mattoon to Lenox, 
Ill., 109 miles. 

The installation on the Knoxville division of the 
Louisville & Nashville is from Holton, Tenn., to Lot, 
Ky., and the report says the arrangement is unique in 
that two systems, a two-speed continuous inductive auto- 
matic train-control system operating in connection with 
L. & N. locomotives and an intermittent inductive auto- 
manual train-stop system operating in connection with 
Southern locomotives, are installed and function inde- 
pendently of each other. 

The cost of the installation between New Orleans and 
Mobile, as reported by the carrier, is as follows: 

(1) Roadside Equipment 


(a) Total cost of roadside equipment of train stop 
installation, less power lines and power apparatus, 


and less cost of signals; less salvage.............. $125,528.64 
(b) Total cost of power lines and power apparatus, less 
OT Re EEF Sa EN, Ti RET pane 78,506.86 
(c) Total cost of changes in existing signal system made 
necessary by train-stop; less salvage....... rt tee None* 
(d) Total all other roadside equipment costs.......... 4,705.43 
(e) Total cost of roadside installation................ $208,740.93 
(2) Locomotive Equipment 
Total cost locomotive equipment installed on 44 loco- 
SNE. sapw dened dunes 6405400 456.00 006)63 4080000805 92,041.61 
Total cost of train-stop installation.............. $300,782.54 
(3) Signal System 
Total cost of signal system installed in connection with 
CE, 6.0 b.bn 646455 004 kbeeen bad earecninh eases 523,195.54 


*Signals (semaphore) were installed in connection with train-stop. 


The report on the New Orleans-Mobile section con- 
tains various requirements as to maintenance inspection, 
etc.—nine paragraphs: Periodical inspections should be 
more consistently carried out; testing for elimination of 
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necessary; certain crosses and 
for criticism; the recurrent acknowl- 
should be carefully adjusted to the 
customary speed; crossings of four other railroads were 
without detector circuits, needed to protect against a 
train of the transverse railroad standing on the crossing. 

On the Knoxville division, certain requirements are 
set forth in five paragraphs: double-heading cocks and 
automatic brake valves are criticized; receivers and in- 
ductors were found out of adjustment; signal main- 
tainers need more complete instructions. 

The Big Four—tThe cost of the installation under the 
first order of the commission, from Indianapolis to Mat- 
toon, is reported as follows: 


grounds found 
line wires called 


edgment features 


was 


Equipment 
Total cost of roadwa 
less power lines and power 


Roadway 
2y equipment of train-control installation, 
apparatus, if any, less cost of 


signals or cost of change in existing signal system; less 

DEE on cde nbeccesccduvds cde cb6enbnssis6s6benbedees ec $64,277.22 
Total cost of power lines and power apparatus, if any, less 

STN n.n.0 0b 004 6' 6s cibevgnakepatoudesasatscceseeseess None 
Total cost of signal system installed in connection with train 

CREE TOO. BONN, ok dc cs chtzivene seen ebucdsseeesace § $184,369.20 


in existing signal system made neces- 
eS Gn. + 6-2:20'04'04000-5460KG008 


Total cost of change 

sary by train-control; 

Total cost of roadway installation.............. 
Locomotive Equipment 








Locomotive equipment installed, 74 locomotives........... $98,214.79 
Gasoline-operated passenger car equipment installed......... 1,358.00 
Total cost locomotive equipment.. . oe cvccse Qeeeetaae 
. -«& 2 & 9 verre Tre $348, 219.21 


The exceptions, which also enely | to the seceaal instal- 
lation, are: 

1. The reset contactor must be so located * *-* as 
to require that the locomotive be brought to a stop be- 
fore release can be effected. This was not the case at 
the time of the inspection. 

2. Locomotives operated backward in road service 
must be equipped with the train-stop device for such 
movements. Some were not so equipped at the time of 
the inspection. * * * 

3. (a) Non-equipped locomotives must 

operated unless double-headed, etc. 


not be 


(b) Locomotives must not be run in road serv- 
ice from terminals in train-stop territory 
with the device cut out unless double-headed, 
etc. 

(c) When necessary to operate locomotives 


with the train-stop device cut out, 
protection must be provided, etc. 
Requirements and recommendations in this report fill 
16 paragraphs. On double track, trains are freely run 
against the current of traffic, often at high speed, and 
it is therefore suggested that complete signaling for 
these reverse movements is called for. The inspectors 
found grounds in certain locomotive apparatus; double- 
heading cocks not properly arranged; automatic brake 
valves not accurately adjusted; relays on 16 locomotives 
found not sealed. Certain electro-pneumatic valves 
ought to be re-located so as not to be exposed to dirt and 
water. Wires carried in single-groove trunking call for 
greater care than would be necessary if carried sepa- 
rately in double-groove trunking. Criticisms are offered 
concerning inductors at locomotive terminals; dwarf 
signals used as starting signals on single track; track- 
circuit locking at certain grade crossings; lack of over- 
laps at certain points and inadequate fouling protection 
at cross-overs. Attention is called to regulations on 
other lines in the New York Central system which are 
believed to be better than those in force here. 
The cost of the installation under the second order is 
reported as follows: 


special 


Roadway Equipment 


Total cost of roadway. equipment of train-control installation, 
less power lines ane power apparatus, if any, and less cost 
of signals or cost of change in existing signal system: less 
salvage eiet c. $59,451.40 
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if any, 


Total cost of power lines and power apparatus, 
salvage 
Total cost of signal system installed in connection with train- 
SO a ee ere eer rer re 
Total cost of changes in existing signal system made neces- 


None 


sary by train-control; less salvage...... epee eceeecccaces None 
Total all other roadway equipment costs, if any.......... None 
Total cost of roadway installation................... $229,978.51 
Locomotive Equipment 3 
Total cost of locomotive equipment installed............... $19,266.80 


(15 locomotives) 


OR Sl PT Tree ee ee $249,245.31 


The 74 locomotives equipped under the first order 
also operate over this territory and 31 locomotives of 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois equipped.with a com- 
posite type of the General Railway Signal Company’s 
system operate over a portion of the territory. 


Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

EVENUE freight car loading during the week 

ended November 26, which included the Thanks- 

giving Day holiday, amounted to 840,803 cars, a 
decrease of 97,041 cars from the corresponding week of 
last year and of 82,403 cars as compared with 1925. 
Grain and grain products was the only commodity classi- 
fication which showed an increase over a year ago. Coal 
loadings declined 75,112 cars and ore 3,674 cars from 
the corresponding week of 1926. Loadings in the 
Northwestern district were larger but in all other dis- 
tricts were smaller than a year ago. The summary, as 
compiled by the Car Service Division of the American 
Railway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 


Weex Enpep Saturpay, Novemser 26, 1927 

Districts 1927 1926 1925 
Eastern . 180,768 210,004 203,154 
Allegheny 168,181 201,264 184,102 
Pocahontas 45,210 61,590 56,548 
Southern 135,122 146,618 146,881 
Northwestern eased 105,068 102,908 109,447 
Central Western af 131,332 135,784 142,496 
Southwestern ..... : 75,122 79,676 80,578 
Total West. districts 311,522 318,368 332,521 
Total all roads... 840,803 937,844 923,206 

Commodities 
Grain and grain products.. 42,645 38,911 48,780 
Live stock ’ 28,175 29,367 29,660 
a 152,765 227,877 172,239 
ere ere 9,260 12,720 14,960 
Forest products 55,939 59,206 65,108 
St ant+¢en05% 10,820 14,494 15,536 
Mdse. L. C. L 226,072 229,102 232.522 
Miscellaneous 315,127 326,167 344,401 
November 26 840,803 937,844 923.206 
A (it we msl dikewik- ieee wn 968,103 1,071,707 1,057,923 
November 12 974,862 1,106,889 1,049,940 
November 5 1,038,852 1,131,832 1,062,646 
Ss Beer 1,112,621 1,208,878 1,091,154 

Cumulative total, 48 weeks..... 48,282,045 49,349,988 47,523,818 


The freight car surplus for the period ended Novem- 
ber 23 averaged 301,393 cars as compared with 251,644 
cars November 15. The total included 135,619 box cars, 
126,934 coal cars, 17,819 stock cars and 9,075 refrigera- 
tor cars. 

Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended November 26 totalled 80,633 cars, an in- 
crease of 3,213 cars over the previous week and an in- 
crease of 4,590 cars over the same week last year. 


Total for Canada Cumulative totals 
cenee Sema 








—— to date 
Nov.26, Nov.19, Nov. 27, - ~ 
Commodities 1927 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Grain and grain products... 23,645 21,390 19,380 452,586 454,310 
Live stock. 3,774 4,348 2,933 112,051 106,665 
Coal 9,592 8,182 10,024 330,785 291,114 
Coke 456 488 435 17,099 17,871 
Lumber . 3,184 2,781 3,528 176,005 171,670 
Pulpwood 1,348 1,003 1,469 135,192 119,201 
Pulp and p: aper. 2,356 2,450 2,078 104,344 111,537 
Other forest products 3,494 2,749 2,945 143,184 144,643 
ae  Sasies ; ; 1,551 2,058 1,521 80,722 82,849 
Merchandise. L. C. L 17,749 17,540 17,412 810,556 775,100 
Miscellaneous ............ 13,484 14,431 14,318 709,604 680,859 
Total cars loaded........ 80,633 77,420 76,043 3,072,128 2,955,819 
Total cars received from 
connections .......... 33,822 33,029 36,449 1,759,417 1,759,934 














HE Western Wheeled Scraper Company, Aurora, 

Ill., has developed and placed on the market a 

new low loading drop-door dump car of the side- 
hinge type, which is designated as the Western Dual- 
Pivot Drop-Door dump car and which has been desig- 
nated to meet the special problems encountered in open 
pit mining or similar operations as well as in maintenance 
of way work. 

The car is provided with side pivots or trunnions 
spaced at sufficient distances to eliminate the necessity of 
locking mechanism. The car body can be dumped to 
either side to an angle of 50 deg. from the horizontal and 
as the car is tilted the doors, which form the sides of 
the car body, turn downward to form an apron to pre- 
vent the material falling too close to the track. When 
the car is in the dumped position the edge of the door is 
4 ft. 8 in. from the rail. The insides of the doors and 
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A Dual Side-Pivot Drop-Door 
Air Dump Car 


car is tilted and thereby reducing the necessary consump- 
tion of air. It is said that the center of gravity of a 
uniformly distributed load of 100,000 Ib. is raised only 
6% in. during the dumping operation, reaching its high- 
est point when the car body has been tilted 27 deg. 
Tests have shown that capacity loads were dumped with 
an effective pressure of from 45 to 52 Ib. in the air 
cylinders and that the pressure decreases to less than 
20 lb. during the latter part of the travel. The dumping 
is accomplished gradually but continuously and in these 
tests the load was completely discharged in from four 
to five seconds. The construction of the body is strong 
and rigid. The draft sill is made up of two 65-lb. 
I-beams with 2-in. cover plates on both the top and bot- 
tom, and %-in. 30-lb. channels are used for the side 
sills. The cross sills are 8-in. I-beams closely spaced and 
fastened securely to the side sills, and rest directly on the 





Western Dual Side Pivot Drop Door Dump Car Built for the Alaska Railroad 


the ends of the cars are sloped to facilitate the discharge 
of the material. 

Dumping is accomplished by two single-stroke cylin- 
ders on each side of the car, which exert full pressure on 
the car body until it has reached an angle of 34 deg. 
from the horizontal, when a link arrangement operates 
automatically to push the car body to the full dumping 
angle of 50 deg. The cars are provided with enamel- 
lined air storage reservoirs of sufficient capacity to dump 
the cars without relying on additional air from the loco- 
motive and the piping arrangement is such that the cars 
can be dumped to either side, singly or in multiple. 

When the car is being dumped the body rotates around 
six pivots until it has reached an inclination of approx- 
imately 40 deg. from the horizontal. At this point the 
load is transferred to two outer pivots at the bolsters, 
causing the car body to right itself as soon as the air 
is released from the dumping cylinders. The inner pivots 
are set nearer the center of the car than is usual with this 
type of construction and are placed low, thus causing the 
center of gravity to follow a flattened curve when the 
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draft sill when the car body is in its normal position. 

The doors are formed of double plates, connected with 
ship channels at the top and bottom, with vertical dia- 
phragms at all hinge points. When the doors are turning 
downward a constant clearance is maintained between the 
curved floor plate and the bottom of the door so that 
material will not lodge in this joint and prevent the 
righting of the car body. 

The operation of the doors is controlled automatically 
hy a system of levers located at each end of the car. The 
levers are enclosed to prevent fouling by material drop- 
ping from shovel dippers or loading buckets and the 
mechanism is designed to prevent injury in the event that 
the down-turning door strikes any dumped material along 
the track. The doors have ample strength to plow through 
dumped material without being damaged. 

A number of these cars, of 25-cu.-yd. capacity, have 
been placed in operation at the Oxwell mine on the 
Mesaba iron range and more have been ordered. 
Similar cars of 30-cu.-yd. capacity, have been installed 
on the Alaska railroad. 





















































I. C. C. Annual Report 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission’s recom- 
mendations for amendment of the consolidation 
and valuation sections of the interstate commerce 
act are reiterated in its annual report to Congress made 
public on December 8 in the same form in which they 
have been made in previous reports. The commission 
urges the omission of the present requirement that it 
adopt and publish a complete consolidation plan, and 
that it be given broad powers, upon application and 
after hearing, to approve or disapprove such consolida- 
tions, acquisitions of control, mergers or unifications in 
any appropriate manner as may be proposed to it volun- 
tarily. Specific authority to disapprove a consolidation 
or acquisition upon the ground that it does not include 
a carrier which ought to be included which it is possible 
to include upon reasonable terms, is one of the pro- 
visions which the commission believes should be included 
in such legislation. 

The proposed amendments relating to valuation are 
those which it has previously suggested, to make more 
specific the instructions of the law as to bringing its 
primary valuations down to date, a work which it is 
now ready to undertake, and to clarify section 15a so as 
to afford a practical basis for recapture purposes pend- 
ing the determination of final values. 

These two recommendations are included in the seven 
made by the commission, all of which were in last year’s 
report and some of them in previous reports. 

“Pending needed legislation,” the report says, “the 
situation as to consolidation of carrier property under 
paragraphs 4 to 6 inclusive of section 5, as summarized 
in our last report, remains unchanged. Meantime the 
process of unification through acquisition of control by 
carriers of other carriers under paragraph 2 of section 
5 has been continuing, as appears elsewhere in this 


report.” 
Valuation 


Satisfactory progress is being made, the report says, 
under the three-year program designed to complete by 
June 30, 1928, the primary valuations of the steam, 
sleeping-car and telegraph carriers, and while it is stated 
that this not not contemplate the announcement of 
final conclusions in all cases by June 30, the indications 
are said to be favorable for early disposal of cases which 
may not be decided by that date. The work of primary 
valuation being so near an end, the commission’s staff 
is being organized for the work of bringing the valua- 
tions down to a later date. Service of all tentative valua- 
tion reports as to steam railroads has been completed, 
1,047 reports in all, and final valuations have been 
reached in 610 cases, covering 52,604 miles, or 21.61 
per cent of the total mileage. Hearings on protests of 
tentative valuations have been concluded in 597 cases, 
representing 68.01 per cent of the total mileage, pro- 
tests have been partially heard in 92 other cases, and 
hearings in all others where protests had been filed had 
been set for November and December. The plan of 
procedure by formal conference in valuation matters 
has been followed in the presentation of numerous cases 
and is believed to have been of material assistance in 
expediting the disposition of many issues. 

After a review of the O’Fallon recapture case the 
report says that “if approved by the courts, it is thought 
by the majority that the method of valuation adopted in 
this case will be practicable and workable in the ad- 
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ministration of the recapture provisions and will produce 
results just and fair to the carriers and the public.” 
Forma! complaints filed during the year ended Octo- 
ber 31 numbered 1,561, the commission decided 1,088 
cases, and 358 cases were dismissed, making a total of 
1,446 cases disposed of as compared with 1,327 during 
the previous period. Sixteen hundred hearings were 
conducted, which produced 291,299 pages of testimony. 
Approximately 35 per cent of the formal complaints are 
now handled by the “shortened procedure” method, un- 
der which the average elapsed time to reach a decision 
has been 472 days from date of receipt of complaint and 
266 days from date of receipt of the final memorandum. 


Bureau of Finance 


In connection with the activities of the Bureau of 
Finance, the report shows that 39 certificates were issued 
authorizing 1,027 miles of new construction, 52 author- 
izing the abandonment of 830 miles, and 42 authorizing 
operation or acquisition and operation of 2,809 miles. 
Ten applications for authority for 593 miles of new 
construction, and 6 applications for authority for the 
abandonment of 106 miles, were denied. Since the 
effective date of the law giving the commission juris- 
diction over new construction and abandonments it has 
authorized the construction of 6,445 miles, of which 
3,112 miles have been atcually constructed, while as to 
2,943 miles the specified period for completion has not ex- 
pired. During the year 44 applications for authority 
for acquisition of control were filed, 55 such authoriza- 
tions have been issued, 3 applications have been denied 
and 1 dismissed. Payments on account of excess earn- 
ings have been made to the amount of $7,140,930, the 
bulk of them under formal protests and reservations. 
“When values shali have been fixed by us,” the report 
says, “the number of carriers found to have earned ex- 
cess income and the amount thereof may differ from 
the results shown in carrier’s reports.” 

Issuance of securities and assumptions of obligations 
have been authorized to the amount of $1,157,368,222 
and 303,717 shares of stock without nominal or par 
value. 

The total includes $339,853,584 par value of stock, 
$651,991,396 of bonds, $40,479,742 of notes and 
$92,902,500 of equipment obligations. 

Certificates to the amount of $526,887,109 have been 
issued on account of the six months’ guaranty under 
section 209, leaving 12 claims pending, which it is esti- 
mated will require $830,000. In addition the commis- 
sion had certified as advance and partial payments in 
the 12 unsettled cases a total of $3,005,510. During the 
year $38,311,986 was repaid by carirers on account of 
loans under section 210. 

The Bureau of Locomotive Inspection reports that the 
percentage of steam locomotives found defective de- 
creased from 40 per cent in 1926 to 31 per cent during 
the year covered by this report, ended June 30, and 
there was a decrease of 14.9 per cent in the number of 
accidents occurring in connection with steam locomo- 
tives. The Bureau of Safety reports that approxi- 
mately 1,430,000 cars and locomotives were inspected. 
The number of defects per 1,000 inspected was 32.76, 
as compared with 40.02 for the preceding year. 

The Bureau of Signals and Train Control Devices 
says that the replies to the questionnaire addressed to 
the roads in July in connection with the investigation 
concerning automatic train-stop and train-control de- 
vices and signals are being tabulated for study and 
that the proceeding will be assigned for hearing in due 


course. 
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Rates 


In connection with the work of the Bureau of Traffic 
the report says that continued progress is being made 
toward securing a more unified rate structure through 
the medium of various rate investigations embracing 
as to certain territories the rate structure generally or 
particular descriptions of traffic. A section of the report 
is devoted to the Hoch-Smith resolution, under which 
there are now in progress or about to begin eleven 
separate inquiries as part of the general rate structure 
investigation, covering class rates or important commodi- 
ties or commodity groups. This plan will be extended 
to embrace other important commodities as rapidly as 
possible with the appropriations and forces at the com- 
mission’s command. The inquiries already in progress, 
together with the handling of current formal complaints, 
are taxing the present forces to capacity, the report says. 

Another section is devoted to the class rate readjust- 
ments. The revision of interstate class rates within the 
southern territory and most of the class rates between 
that territory and official classification territory on the 
north, as prescribed in the report on the Southern Class 
Rate Investigation, with various later modifications, is 
nearing completion and it is anticipated that the new 
rates will become effective not long after the first of the 
year. The commission is confident that the new rates 
will represent “important and marked progress toward 
a harmonious, stable and comparatively simple rate struc- 
ture.” “Of equal and in some respects greater impor- 
tance,” the report says, is the report in Consolidated 
Southwestern Cases, embracing class and many commod- 
ity rates in and to and from the Southwest, in which the 
adjustment like that in the South, is based largely on dis- 
tance, although grouping is employed in the case of the 
longer-distance rates. It is stated that this “will greatly 
simplify a rate structure which has been among the most 
unsatisfactory in the whole country” and that “the prin- 
ciple, perhaps not wholly new but never before so ex- 
tensively employed, has been followed of relating com- 
modity rates to the class-rate structure by basing them 
on various percentages of the firstclass rates.” In a 
similar proceeding, Eastern Class Rate Investigation, 
embracing all the interstate class rates within official 
territory, the proposed report is soon to be served. 

Reports have been made and published during the 
year in 11 investigations instituted on the commission’s 
own motion, and 26 are listed as some of the more im- 
portant of those pending. 


Motor Transport Investigation 


In connection with the investigation of motor-bus 
and motor-truck operation, which it had been expected 
would be made the subject of a report to Congress at 
the beginning of the session, it has been deemed ad- 
visable that a proposed report be prepared by an ex- 
aminer and served upon the parties to the proceeding, 
thus affording opportunity for the filing of exceptions 
thereto, to be followed by oral argument before the 
commission and a report to Congress with its recom- 
mendations “as speedily as may be consistent with the 
nature and importance of the subject.” 

During the past year laws were enacted in four states 
providing for the regulation of motor vehicles, so that 
there is now some form of regulation or control over 
common-carirer motor vehicles in 42 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the report says, and “the rapidly in- 
creasing use of motor buses and motor trucks makes 
the absence of any regulatory control over those en- 
gaged in interstate commerce a problem of constantly 
increasing importance.” 
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The report relating to the Bureau of Accounts says 
that accounting examinations necessitated by the re- 
quirements of section 15a continue practically to monop- 


olize the service of the field force of the bureau. All 
the back work of this nature has been completed and 
during the year 732 examinations under section 15a 
were made. <A _ substantial number of the field ac- 
countants has been engaged in an elaborate study of 
the cost of refrigeration service on fruits, vegetables, 
melons and berries from the south. 

No general examinations of carriers’ accounts were 
made during the year. This part of the work has been 
omitted for the past few years. “We have thus been 
compelled,” the report says, “except to the limited ex- 
tent that these special examinations serve the same pur- 
pose, to forego the policing of carriers’ accounts, an 
important part of our duties under section 20 of the 
act. Adequate appropriations are indispensable if we 
are to perform properly the duties imposed on us by 
section 20 and make the special accounting investiga- 
tions which are frequently required by other phases of 
our work.” 

Reference is also made to the depreciation order and 
it is stated to be the “intention to have the accounting 
classifications, as revised, become effective with the date 
of any depreciation order that may finally be entered.” 


Railway Earnings and Efficiency 


In commenting on railway earnings the report refers to 
the falling off in both gross and net revenues beginning 
with June. As to 1926 it says: 

“In 1926 the steam railways had a net income after fixed 
charges of $883,625,820, substantially larger in dollars 
than that of any preceding year. This sum was 9.44 
per cent of the capital stock actually outstanding at the 
close of that year. In 1926, 69.12 per cent of the stock 
of the steam railways was in the dividend-paying class. 
This figure is higher than for any preceding year. The 
amount of dividends declared, including intercorporate 
dividends, was $473,603,482, which sum was 5.06 per 
cent of al] stock actually outstanding. The average rate 
declared on dividend-yielding stock was 7.32 per cent.” 

In connection with the work of the Bureau of Statistics 
the report says in part: 


Although the mileage of steam railway lines in the United 
States declined somewhat in the decade ending with 1926, the 
length of second and additional main tracks increased 21.4 per 
cent, and the miles of yard track and sidings increased 17.3 per 
cent in the same period. In this decade the number of locomo- 
tives increased only slightly, but the average tractive power per 
locomotive increased ‘26.5 per cent. Similarly, the number of 
freight cars (not including privately owned cars) increased only 
from 2.3 millions to 2.4 millions in 10 years, but the average 
capacity of freight cars was 45 tons in 1926 as compared with 
40.9 tons in 1916. The increase in the average number of tons 
per loaded freight car was less than the increase in capacity, 
having been 24.98 tons in 1916 and 27.35 tons in 1926. But the 
number of loaded cars per train increased to such an extent that 
the number of tons of revenue freight per train was 701 in 1926 
against 560 in 1916, an increase of over 25 per cent in 10 years. 

The amount of tonnage originated by the steam railways in 
1926 was 1.44 billions, as compared with 1.32 billions in 1916, then 
a record tonnage, an increase of 9.1 per cent in a decade. But the 
average ton of 1926 was carried about 33 miles farther than in 
1916, and consequently the ton-miles show an increase in this 
period of 22.2 per cent. With the increased trainload it was 
possible to carry the increased ton-miles of 1926 with a smaller 
number of freight train-miles than were run in 1916. The num- 
ber of passengers carried in 1926 was 16.6 per cent less than in 
1916, but the average journey in 1926 was 7.2 miles longer, and 
consequently the number of passenger-miles in 1926 stood a little 
above the 1916 figure. 

The statistics of railway accidents show a decided tendency in 
the direction of greater safety. Over a long period of years the 
improvement is striking. So recently as 1917 the number of 
railway fatalities was over 10,000. In 1926 the corresponding 
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number was about 7,000. The number of railway accidents 
fluctuates to some extent with the volume of business done, but 
if a comparison is made between the figures for 1926 and 1923, 
two recent years of large traffic, it appears that the safety efforts 
of the railways are making themselves felt. 


Operation of Motor-Generator 
Locomotives on the New Haven 


HE locomotives built for the New York, New 

Haven & Hartford by the General Electric Com- 

pany and the American Locomotive Company 
and put into service in the summer of 1926, have demon- 
strated what can be expected of this type of locomotive 
in service not influenced by heavy grades. There are 
now in operation a total of seven locomotives of the 
motor-generator type, five of which are used in freight 
service between New York and New Haven, Conn., and 
two in switching work at the Oak Point yard. All are 
equipped to operate from a single-phase trolley only, as 
they are not used in the direct-current zone where this 
company has trackage rights. 

Operating Results 

Because of the extremely flexible voltage control of 
the main generator it is possible to start and accelerate 
a train smoothly and uniformly. For the same reason 
there is also little tendency for the wheels to start slip- 
ping whenever the locomotive is working at high 
adhesions. 

The use of the shunted field positions in the eighth 
and ninth notches of the controller gives high running 
speeds, and for this reason the locomotives are em- 
ployed on manifest freight trains. Because of the fact 
that the speed is practically independent of the trolley 
voltage the running time on the road is uniform. It has 

















One of the Road Engines in Service 


also been found that the leading current drawn by the 
synchronous motor is favorable as regards power factor. 
The switchers have been in service on various kinds 
of work in the Oak Point Yard at New York. Here 
on account of the weight on drivers, the characteristic 
of quick acceleration has been an advantage, where it 
is necessary to make a large number of short, finely 
controlled movements. 
In general, the operating department considers that 
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the equipment fits into service requirements satisfac- 
torily. 
Mechanical Design 


The general design of these locomotives is similar to 
that of the equipment already in use. The wheel ar- 
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One of the Switches 


rangement of the freight engine is 1-B-+-B-1 and that of 
the switcher B+-B. 

The principal data and dimensions of these locomo- 
tives are given in the table. 


Freight Switcher 

2 oS eer 11,000 V. 25 Cycle Single Phase M-G 
Set 

a i Seer rer rT: rr 53 fe. 2 in. 38 ft. 3 in. 
a. ge OP ee 9 ft. 10 in. 10 ft. 0 in. 
Height, trolley locked down........ 14 ft. 10 in. 14 ft. 8 in. 
er ns OR. 26s ceude du binges 6 39 ft. 0 in. 25 ft. 0 in. 
EE EE re ee eee 8 ft. 3 in. 8 ft. 3 in. 
TE. WUE in 0 0. 0:000 06060 000 88Ks 506 280,000 Ib. 211,000 Ib. 
Weight on drivers................ 229.000 Ib. 211.000 Ib. 
Weight per driving axle.......... 55.000 Ib. 52,750 Ib. 
Weight per guiding axie........ a ee 
Diam. of driving wheel......... << 42 in. 42 in 
Diam. of guiding wheel............ a . “Seicunenas 
Number of driving motors.......... 4 4 
Total output (Cont. rating)........ 1.120 Hp. 440 Hp. 
Tractive effort (Cont. rating)........ 17,100 Ib. 14,500 ib. 
ae ee Sl ree 24.6 m.p.h. 11.4 m.p.h 
Total output (One hour rat.)....... 1,350 Hp. 500 Hp. 
Tractive effort (One ‘hour’ 1a*.)...... 24,800 Ib. 23,200 Ib. 
Seeed (Ome heer fOtsd.ccccceccses 20.4 m.p.h. 8.1 m.p.h. 
Tractive effort (Starting).......... €6.000 Ib. 63.300 Ib. 


Control of Railroads by 
Industries Under Investigation 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

HE anti-trust division of the Department of 

Commerce “has advised and is at present assist- 

ing and collaborating with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in connection with several investiga- 
tions now being made by the commission with respect 
to alleged violation of the commodity clause by common 
carriers which are owned and controlled, through owner- 
ship of capital stock, by large industrial and manufac- 
turing corporations,” according to the annual report of 
William J. Donovan, assistant to the Attorney General, 
in charge of the anti-trust division, which is included 
with the annual report of the Attorney General. “The 
investigations are being conducted,” the report says, 
“with a view to the institution by this department of 
such proceedings as may be deemed necessary to effect 
compliance with the commodities clause.” The report 
adds the following as to the commodity clause and also 
as to the Elkins act: 
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The Commodity Clause 


In the Tap Line cases (234 U. S. 1, 27) the Supreme Court 
held that by the enactment of the commodity clause (sec. 1 (8), 
interstate commerce act) Congress “sought to divorce transporta- 
tion from production and manufacture and to make transporta- 
tion a business of and by itself unallied with manufacture and 
production in which a carrier was itself interested”; and in 
United States v. Reading Company (253 U. S. 26, 60) that “the 
purpose of the commodity clause was to put an end to the 
injustice to the shipping public, which experience had shown to 
result from discriminations of various kinds, which inevitably 
grew up where a railroad company occupied the inconsistent 
position of carrier and shipper.” 

In recent years industrial and manufacturing corporations have 
acquired ownership or control of numerous railroads, com- 
paratively small in size, but important, nevertheless, because of 
their strategic locations and the large volume of interstate traffic 
haulded by them. While operating as and enjoying all the 
privileges and powers of common carriers, generally speaking, 
these roads are but mere departments of the industrial corpora- 
tions which own or control them and whose traffic is transported 
by them. The statute does not forbid the ownership of the roads 
by corporations, yet the evils of discrimination and preference 
resulting from such ownership are equally detrimental as when 
the carrier owns the manufacturing or producing company. 

Amendment of the commodity clause was recommended in 
the annual reports for the years 1910 to 1917, and a bill for this 
purpose was introduced before the Sixty-third Congress, third 
session (H. R. 20470). 


The Elkins Act 


The Elkins Act (32 Stat. L. 847), as amended by the Hepburn 
Act (34 Stat. L. 584), renders it unlawful to give or receive 
rebates, concessions, or discriminations in respect to the trans- 
portation of property in interstate commerce. The presence in 
the statute of the words “whether carrier or shipper” has given 
rise to the contention that the prohibitions of the statute are 
directed only to carriers and shippers and their employees, acting 
within a well defined scope of agency. Although the Supreme 
Court has frequently declared that the purpose of the act is “to 
cut up by the roots every form of discrimination, favoritism, and 
inequality” (United States v. Koenig Coal Co., 270 U. S. 512), 
it is contended that the court has not construed the statute as 
prohibiting or punishing persons or corporations other than car- 
riers and shippers and authorized agents acting in their behalf. 

A practice of considerable extent has developed whereby an 
independent corporation or person, who is neither a carrier nor 
a shipper, is interposed through whom the carrier reaches the 
favored shipper with so-called allowances and other things of 
value. The obvious purpose of the statute is thus easily defeated. 
If the words “whether carrier or shipper” were stricken from 
the act, it would leave its penal provision clearly applicable to 
every corporation and person whose transactions run counter to 
the provisions of the statute. 

The last paragraph of section 1 provides that any person or 
corporation who accepts from the transporting carrier a rebate in 
respect to an interstate shipment shall forfeit to the United States 
a sum of money three times the amount of the rebate. The 
elimination of the words “from such common carrier” would 
permit the penalty to be inflicted upon the shipper, regardless of 
whether the rebate was given by the carrier or some independent 
corporation or person, so long as it is given as an offset against 
the transportation charges. 


Interstate Commerce Act and Related Acts 


Sixteen prosecutions were instituted during the year, involving 
149 counts, for violations of the interstate commerce act. These 
cases include charges of accepting and receiving concessions with 
respect to the transportation of property in interstate commerce ; 
false billing; collecting greater compensation for shorter than for 
longer hauls of interstate traffic, etc. Twenty cases were con- 
cluded and fines aggregating approximately $31,225 were imposed. 


STRATHCONA MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIPS IN TRANSPORTATION, 
provided by the will of the late Lord Strathcona, of Canada, are 
open, at the Graduate School of Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn., each year to the number of five; and notice is given that 
applications will be received by the Dean of the school at any 
time before March 1. Application blanks may be obtained from 
the Dean. The fellowships are worth $1,000 each. They are 
for college graduates, and are primarily for advanced work in 
reference to the construction, equipment and operation of rail- 
roads; but students can branch out into all features of transpor- 


tation. 
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Rapid Fueling Facilities 
for Rail Motor Cars 


HE S. F. Bowser & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., has 
developed special motor-driven pumping and me- 
tering facilities for the rapid fueling of railway 

motor cars of either the gas or gas-electric type. With 
a 2-in. delivery hose this equipment will deliver 75 gal. 
of fuel per minute. An Xacto recording meter makes a 
continuous record of all fuel delivered. 

In the layout illustrated, two discharge points are pro- 
vided, one of which is shown. The discharge hose and 
nozzle is coiled when not in use and retained in a service 
box about 3 ft. deep wherein connection is made between 

















Fueling a Gas-electric Car with the Aid of Bowser High- 
speed Pumping Equipment 


the discharge pipe from the pump house and the dis- 
charge hose used in filling the cars. 


One man can operate the system by first pushing a 
button on the pump house and then going out into the 
yard to fuel the car. The push-button is connected with 
a regular controller which starts the 110-volt 2-hp, motor 
on the pump. A by-pass valve on the pump opens as 
soon as the pump starts and remains open as long as the 
discharge nozzle valve is closed. When the latter is 
epened, as when filling the fuel tank, the by-pass valve 
closes and uninterrupted delivery of fuel is effected until 
the operator closes the nozzle valve. The by-pass valve 
then opens again to relieve the pressure. 


A storage tank of one carload capacity is buried under- 
ground near the pump house. Housed in the pump shed 
are proper filling accessories, together with a storage 
indicator to show the amount of fuel in the tank at all 
times, the motor-driven pump with attendant electrical 
apparatus, and the Xacto volumetric meter. This meter 
performs a dual function: first, it measures the total dis- 
charge up to 100,000 gal. and then repeats; second, it 
measures by means of a second dial, which can be set 
back to zero for each filling operation, total discharges 
up to 1,000 gal. In other words, before filling a rail 
motor car, the second or individual discharge meter is 
set back to zero. After filling the car this meter will 
then register the total number of gallons delivered to 
the car. Inasmuch as the setting back of the single 
delivery counter has no effect on the continuous counter, 
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the Xacto meter provides a simple means of keeping a 
record of fuel delivered to each car as well as of total 
fuel deliveries over a period. 


Annual Report of the 
Board of Mediation 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
HE Board of Mediation, appointed under the 
provisions of the railway labor act of 1926, has 
submitted to Congress its first annual report, for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1927. 

During the year the board received 265 separate ap- 
plications for its services in the adjustment of differ- 
ences between carriers and employee organizations, in- 
volving 42 railroad labor organizations and 208 car- 
riers. Of the 116 cases which had been adjusted by 
the end of the fiscal year 57 were settled through media- 
tion and 32 were submitted to arbitration. 


Extracts from the report, by Chairman Samuel E. 
Winslow, follow: 


The present organization of the board, in addition to the five 
members and their secretaries, comprises the office of the secre- 
tary, the division of administration, and three technical divi- 
sions, an administrative and clerical staff of 27 employees, mak- 
ing a total force of 37. 

It was found advisable, on account of the specialized character 
of agreements negotiated between carriers and their several 
classes of employees, to establish three technical divisions—one 
to deal with problems affecting the clerical, dispatching, super- 
visory, and station employees; one dealing with the problems 
affecting maintenance forces; and one covering train and en- 
gine service employees. The chiefs of these respective divisions 
have charge, under the secretary, of all inquiries relating to 
applications for the services of the board, act as mediators 
when so authorized, and as technical advisors to the board in 
their respective fields. 

On account of the number of requests made upon the board 
for its services, it has been found necessary much of the time 
during the year to utilize the services of these technical divi- 
sion chiefs as mediators. In addition to the three mediators 
thus designated and the continuous services of board members 
in mediation one mediator has been appointed. 

The individual cases presented varied widely in the number 
of carriers and employees involved and in the character of 
questions at issue. One case affecting a regional area involved 
87 carriers and 60,000 employees; another case involved 48 
carriers and 90,000 employees; in other cases only a single 
carrier and groups as small as 6 employees participated. Ap- 
proximately 890 carriers and 2,000,000 employees are eligible 
for the services of our board under.the act. A great majority 
of the problems presented involved considerations of wages and 
rules governing working conditions. 

Of the 265 cases submitted to our board, 116 had been ad- 
justed by the end of the fiscal year. Of these, 57 cases were 
settled through mediation, 32 cases were submitted to arbitra- 
tion, 15 cases were withdrawn through mediation, 9 cases were 
withdrawn voluntarily, and in 3 cases applications appeared to 
our board as not subject to consideration in mediation pro- 
ceedings. By the end of the year, 15 out of the 33 cases sub- 
mitted to arbitration had been concluded by awards under the 
act, and since that time several arbitrations arranged during 
the fiscal year have been similarly concluded. (Details re- 
garding settlements appear in tabular form hereafter.) At the 
end of the year 149 of the total of 265 cases received still re- 
mained unsettled. Of this number, 92 had been assigned for 
mediation and were being held in abeyance awaiting the arrange- 
rrent of mediation conferences or the attention of mediators. 
The remaining 57 cases had been examined technically and 
the parties involved, notified of their receipt. They had not 
been accepted, however, for assignment or action in the field. 

In addition to the foregoing major cases, during the year 
the board received applications for its services in the adjust- 
ment of 62 minor cases, for the most part grievance matters 
involving=the interests of individual employees as affected by 
the application of rules or of discipline. Since, under the rail- 
way labor act, the adjustment of grievance matters through the 
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agency of our board is made dependent upon prior considera- 
tion by an appropriate adjustment board, and since such boards 
have not yet been generally organized, action upon applications 
for services in the adjustment of grievance matters has not been 
possible. 


The railway labor act imposes a responsibility upon both 
carriers and employee groups to exert every reasonable effort 
to adjust directly and with all expedition differences arising 
out of wage contentions and the negotiation or application of 
rules governing working conditions. Our board is in possession 
of evidence that both carriers and employee organizations have 
made a bona fide effort during the year to dispose of differences 
through direct negotiations as contemplated under the railway 
labor act without resort to governmental assistance. Incomplete 
reports indicate that more than 400 individual differences between 
carriers and employee groups have been amicably adjusted 
through direct negotiations. Many of these settlements doubtless 
have been effected without external influences. Others have been 
effected as a result of adjustments previously and maybe else- 
where made in proceedings under the provisions of the rail- 
way labor act. 


In the passage of the railway act Congress apparently accepted 
the joint conclusions of railroad managements and of railroad 
labor organizations in respect of the scope and method of legis- 
lation to provide governmental assistance in composing differ- 
ences between carriers and their employees. Coercive and puni- 
tive provisions are absent in the railway labor act. The evident 
purpose was to safeguard the principle of voluntary action, with 
governmental participation principally confined to the extension 
of good offices in the solution of railroad labor problems. In thus 
dealing with legislation, in the practical effects of which there 
is such a great and vital public interest, Congress reposed an 
extraordinary responsibility in both railroad managements and 
employee organizations to discharge their obligations to each 
other and to the public in the utmost of good faith. 

That the respective parties to the railway labor act have 
exercised a commendable diligence in solving many of their 
problems directly and without resort to governmental assist- 
ance is shown in the record of voluntary settlements referred to 
heretofore. Moreover, in so far as the experience of our board 
has thus far developed it, the attitude of both carriers and em- 
ployee groups toward their obligations under the act has been 
encouraging. 

In a field of industry in which technical involvements are 
numerous, in which the play of competitive economic interests 
is highly organized and in which centralized administrative 
control is not always possible, it is but natural that there should 
be some delay in arriving at conclusions involving the expendi- 
ture of large amounts of money without injustice to one or 
another of the elements involved. There has been during the 
year some resistance from a minority of carriers to the prompt 
submission of their problems to mediation and arbitration. In 
the opinion of our board this is due partially to deliberation 
on the part of carriers because of different interpretations of 
the provisions of the law. It is expected by our board, how- 
ever, that this lack of promptitude in accepting the remedies 
provided in the railway labor act, will be minimized as experi- 
ence is gained under the law. 

While resort is had to arbitration Congress has provided for 
the appointment of an arbitration board of three and also made 
possible the appointment of a board of six if the parties in in- 
terest so stipulate. In cases submitted to arbitration each of 
the parties in interest shall appoint one or two arbitrators accord- 
ing to their determination to have a board made up of three or 
six members. The party arbitrators so appointed shall, if 
possible, appoint one or two neutral arbitrators according as 
the board is composed of three or six arbitrators. 

In most instances arbitrators named by the parties in interest 
have failed to agree upon neutral arbitrators and in consequence, 
our board has found this duty of appointing arbitrators one of 
its most arduous and exacting tasks. Thus far, we have had 
the co-operation of distinguished and public-spirited citizens, 
whose services as neutral arbitrators have accomplished much 
toward not only complying with the stipulations of impartiality 
provided by law, but in maintaining high standards of economic 
deliberation in the consideration of questions at issue. 


The creation of adjustment boards to dispose of grievance 
matters, as contemplated in the act, has been retarded during 
the year largely by reason of the complexity of the problem. 

Our board believes that the railway labor act is sound in 
purpose and principle. However, it should be emphasized that 
the absence of coercive provisions places a definite responsibility 
upon both carriers and employee organizations to deal with and, 
if possible, settle their own problems in the interests of each 
other and of the public. 
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An Improved Track Mower 


DEFINITE advance in track mower design is 

seen in a new machine recently placed on the 

market by Fairmont Railway Motors, Inc., Fair- 
mont, Minn. The outstanding features of this new 
mower, which is designated as Fairmont M24, are a 
wide reach of the cutter bars (to a distance of 13 ft. 
from the rail), rapid and easy adjustment of the cutting 
bars to the contour of the ground, automatic stopping 
of the knives when they are raised and a device for 
stopping the mower in case the cutter bars strike an 
obstruction. 

The machine consists of a four-wheel track car on 
which are mounted a five-horsepower Fairmont gasoline 
engine, together with the cutter-bars and the operating 
mechanism and controls. The mower can be hauled by 
any track motor car with a six-horsepower engine and 
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while it continues on the other. Cutting begins auto- 
matically when the cutter-bars are lowered into the cut- 
ting position while the engine is running. The engine 
on the mower is equipped with a governor to maintain 
a constant speed of the cutter blades, regardless of the 
density of the vegetation or whether or not cutting is 
in progress. 

The cutter-bars can be raised or lowered by the opera- 
tors to follow the contour of the ground closely. While 
cutting the outer swaths the power heads are extended 
out to the shoulder of the embankments and the cutter- 
bars may be dropped downward from this point to an 
angle of 55 deg. from the horizontal, permitting the 
cutting of weeds on the slope of the embankment. 

Provisions have been made for protecting the mower 
from injury in case hidden obstructions are encountered. 
The mower is attached to the motor car by an automatic 
spring coupler and if the cutter-bars strike an obstruc- 
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The Machine Is Equally Effective in Cutting Close to or at a Distance From the Rail 


requires a crew of three men, one to drive the towing 
car and two to operate the mower, one operator con- 
trolling a cutter-bar on each side. The mower will cut 
from within two feet of each rail to an extreme distance 
of 13 ft. from the rail, cutting swaths 5% ft. wide on 
each side of the track at one operation. It is said to 
operate in heavy weeds at the rate of four miles an hour 
for the inner swaths and three miles an hour for the 
ont swaths, or an average of 134 miles for the entire 
work. 

The cutter-bars are attached to the ends of extension 
beams which are drawn in or out to the desired position 
by rack and pinion gears actuated by the operators. 
They are driven by a belt from the engine through 
power heads at the ends of the extension beams, so ar- 
ranged with idler pulleys that the cutter-bars cease their 
movement when raised from the cutting position, thus 
permitting the mowing to be stopped on either side 





tion the mower will uncouple from the towing car. Each 
operator is provided with a pedal brake by which he 
can stop the mower in the event he sees an obstruction 
which the driver has not observed. Power lifts, also 
provided with pedal controls, raise the cutter-bars to a 
vertical position and also draw in the power heads if it 
is necessary to pass whistle posts or other signs or ob- 
jects without stopping the motor car. The power lift 
is also used for folding back the cutter-bars to a vertical 
position when mowing is discontinued, a safety chain 
being hooked around each éutter to hold it in place 
securely. The belt drive to the power head also serves 
to prevent injury since in case an obstruction is met 
which cannot be cut the belt will slip, thus stopping 
the operation of the cutter-bar. 

The mower is provided with a turntable of the screw 
jack type operated by a hand wheel to permit its ready 
removal from the track‘.at road crossings or set offs, 
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or to turn the unit for the purpose of cutting the sec- 
ond swaths by running back over the section of track 
on which the first swaths have been cut. 


Gas-Electric Car 
Operation on the M. & O. 


N evidence of the economy of operation of gas- 

electric motor cars is found in a recent compila- 

tion of data covering the 12 months of service 
from August 8, 1926, to August 1, 1927, by the Mobile 
& Ohio. 

This road operates two 70-ft. gas-electric cars, 
equipped with Electro-Motive Company power plants, 
including General Electric generators and motors, a dis- 
tance of 251 miles per day. Each car hauls a 35-ton 
trailer and has a gross train weight of 83 tons. 


1.96 Train Miles Per Gallon 

A total of 169,174 train-miles was covered. using 
86,339 gallons of gasoline, or at the rate of 1.96 train- 
miles per gallon. 

A total of 2,417 gallons of oil was used, averaging 
69.99 train-miles per gallon of oil. The total operating 
cost per train-mile was 35.08 cents. The detailed cost 
data is as follows: 

. Cents per 


. fi train-mile 


Repairs (labor and material) ............ cece eec eee ceeccnes 2.12 
ee MRD cc dk be eubeesbbbeGee Coed cewebeh ene ce eee 6.38 
CB SPC CT CPO OCCT CTT TET TTI CECE LOTT TTL 0.67 
Enginehouse expense (inmspection)..........6-.00 eee eee eees 1.26 
Other supplies and expense... .. ccc ccccccscccccccceccccces 1.22 
Wages of train and engine crewS...........ceeeeeeeeeeeees 15.22 
OS SPCC Cee eT TTT T TP TRTTECPULT ULE Te 26.87 
Substitute traim service... sc ccccccccrcccsccscsevccesecseuce 2.82 
ee ee ee er er rT 5.39 
ED pe wasees aes oad eepeeeedes see vetgcdusenentevtebai 35.08 
Generar Data 
Total motor Car miles... .....cccccccesccccccscccrcccscceees 169,174 
Steam train mileage due to heavy traffic.........-...e-eeee- 8,032 
Steam train mileage due to motor cars out for repairs (equiva- 
lent to 10 days operation in 12 months)............+++++- 2,510 
Fetal stent GOON GIGRs ccccccccccccccecccccscossecceceses 10,542 
. .. 2... OP rrrrrTTTTrerTr rer irr re 179,716 
Percentage of scheduled mileage covered..........0.eeeeeees 98.6 
EE OS FST ere rTTTTT TTT Clit Tet 86,339 
oe SO eS rT oer rere rr 12.49 
Traim-miles per gal. of GREGMME. 0.0 ccccccccescccccccseccecs 1.96 
Coeaelies POF Bibs cece cecevectsvcesecssccceces 3.86 
Che. OE Gilc cnc ceddeceercrpnscovecemenceenseddedeeuateeses 2.417 
Cunt GF OF DEP Bie ok ccd ci ceetse Ceceseccoceeicecssoncesoene 50.11 
Pein See OE. OF Ges ccwkuccacenssusceseesacesesans 69.99 
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Truscon Develops Structural 
Steel Floodlight Tower 


EVERAL new features are incorporated in the 
structural-steel floodlight towers which the Trus- 
con Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has 
placed cn the market recently. 
Copper bearing steel is em- 
ployed for the structural angle- 
iron sections of these towers 
in order to reduce corrosion to 
a minimum. This is believed 
to be particularly desirable in 
view of the fact that most 
floodlight towers are located 
in the vicinity of railroad yards 
or roundhouses where the air 
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=. is charged with locomotive 
A gases. Another distinguishing 


feature of these towers is 










4 the parallel-sided construction 
“NS which makes for economical 
erection. The towers. are 








shipped disassembled, with one 
shop coat of black “Bar Ox” 
paint or with a hot dipped 
galvanized finish. It is stated 
that towers from 66 ft. to 
125 ft. in length may be as- 
sembled complete on the 
ground and lifted in place by 
means of a jib crane. The 
“tower proper is, in effect, a 
self-sustaining fabricated pole 
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Tower for Mounting of three-foot square section 
Two Projectors and requires no guy wires, 
owing to the depth and 


volume of the concrete founda- 
tion in which the angle-iron base of the tower is em- 
bedded. Truscon steel floodlight towers can be furnished 
in standard sizes to mount either 2, 6, 12 or 20 floodlight 
projectors. It is recommended that the tower height 
be 110 to 125 ft. in order that the projectors may be 
above the smoke zone. The top of the tower is de- 
signed to provide for a wood platform with an entrance 
hatchway in the center. A four-foot railing surrounds 
this wooden platform and the floodlight projectors are 
mounted on the railing. 


For safety reasons the ladder has been placed inside 
the tower and an additional factor of safety can be 
secured by locating a weatherproof switch at the base of 
the tower so that the maintainer may turn off the current 
before climbing. ‘ 











Gas-Electric Train at the M. & O. Shops, Jackson, Tenn. 
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Coupler Centering Device 


HE illustration shows a new coupler centering 
device recently brought out by Hotchkiss, Blue 
& Co., Ltd., 249 Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Ill., for use on passenger car equipment. The 
principal feature of the design is provision for an un- 
usual amount of lateral motion (six inches) each way 
from the center. In addition, arrangements are made 
for the steam, brake and signal pipes to be carried with 
the coupler when the car rounds curves, and thus the 
stretching of hose or pulling apart of hose couplings is 
prevented. 

The device consists of a main coupler carrier, a saddle 
casting mounted thereon and movable in either direction 
by the lateral action of the coupler, and a separate carrier 
for the steam and air pipes, also movable in either direc- 
tion by the lateral action of the coupler. This latter car- 
rier is housed in the saddle casting and in addition to 
maintaining the pipes in proper relation with the coupler 
and with each other, it acts as a bearing plate for the 
coupler shank. 

When rounding curves, the coupler moves the pipe 
carrier slightly in advance of the movement of the sad- 
dle casting, after which both the carrier and the saddle 
move together. This action takes place in either direc- 
tions depending on the direction of the curve and a 
lateral movement of six in. on each side of the central 
position is obtained. 

As will be seen, the main coupler carrier is a 5-in. 
H-beam supported by brackets at each end in proper 
relation to the buffer sill of the car and with a guide rod 
extending lengthwise at the rear of the carrier for sup- 
porting the follower sleeves and compression spring. 

The saddle casting is arranged to have inter-engaging 
and sliding relation with the carrier and is provided with 
depending arms at the rear for engaging the follower 
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and its superposed coupler and pipe carrier to their nor- 
mal, or central positions. 

The first application of centering devices of this type 
was to a baggage car on the Tennessee Central. They 
are being applied at the present time to a new all steel 
demonstration car being constructed by Hotchkiss, Blue 
& Co., Ltd., for the Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Mines. 


Development Association 
Semi-Annual Meeting 


HE traffic of a railroad can be increased through 
the furnishing of correct data to industries that 
may locate on a railroad, by supplying farmers 

vith information that will enable them to increase their 
production and through publicity that will have service 
and news value as its keynote rather than propaganda, 
according to addresses made at the 19th semi-annual 
meeting of the American Railway Development Associa- 
tion at Chicago on December 1 and 2. 

Addresses were made by O. K. Quivey, general agri- 
cultural agent of the Baltimore & Ohio on The Fair of 
the Iron Horse; Samuel O. Dunn, editor of the Railway 
Age, on Public Relations Work; E. L. Taylor, assistant 
to the vice president of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford on Community Development and Our Part In 
It; John W. Haw, director of the department of agri- 
cultural development of the Northern Pacific, on The 
Changing Agriculture of the Northwest; H. J. Schwei- 
tert, general development agent of the Illinois Central 
on The Effect of the Flood on the Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Development of the Mississippi Valley; R. C. 
Ashby, a professor of the University of Illinois, on Live- 
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General Arrangement of the Coupler Centering Device 
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Europe; O. B. Price, agricultural agent of the Michigan 
Central on Promoting the Use of Agricultural Lime- 
stone; H. R. O’Brien, of Ohio State University on Pub- 
licity and Public Relations in Development Work; 
Robert S. Henry, director of public relations of the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis on Successful Pub- 
licity Methods; W. F. Priebe, president of the Priebe 
Poultry Commission Company on The Future of the 
Poultry Industry; E. G. Lantz, representative of the 
Portland Cement Association on A Program for Farm 
Building Improvement; C. C. Palmer, president of the 
Noble County Farm Bureau on How the Farmer Meets 
the New Competition; W. H. McKee, livestock commis- 
sioner of the Chicago Union Stockyards on The Effect 
of Diseases upon the Livestock Industry; W. H. Hill, 
assistant manager of the Buffalo Stockyards of the New 
York Central on The Master Farmer Movement ; George 
S. Oettle of the Union of South Africa on Rural De- 
velopment Work by South African Railroads; Val 
Kuska, colonization agent of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy on Colonization Methods that are Bringing Re- 
sults; George F. Bates, assistant to the vice president of 
the Delaware & Hudson on The Freight Shippers’ 
Guide; W. G. Hunton, industrial agent of the Maine 
Central on the New England Council Plan; J. F. Muller, 
industrial agent of the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern, on The Reforestation of Idle Lands; T. L. Peeler, 
industrial commissioner of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
on How We Can Co-operate with Power Companies and 
Other Public Utilities; and A. Leckie, industrial agent 
of the Kansas City Southern on Keeping Track of the 
Industries on Our Lines. 

Mr. Dunn, in discussing public relations work, said 
that the two offices on the railroad that can do the most 
to promote a kindly feeling among the public are those 
of the dining car superintendent and the ticket agent as 
both come in closer contact with the public than any 
other department of the railroad. He recommended that 
these men be properly trained in courtesy and sales- 
manship so as to render a service that will please rather 
than offend. Mr. Dunn also spoke on appointments to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, describing the 
qualifications that should be possessed by the members 
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of the Commission, in contrast to those which present 
and past members possessed when appointed. 

Mr. Schweitert said that although the Mississippi 
flood had reduced agriculture to a low level, livestock 
and industrial development had progressed with unusual 
rapidity. Following the destruction of fertile valley 
lands and the impairing of finances the farmers migrated 
to the hills and engaged in livestock raising and dairy- 
ing, which give a more immediate return on the invest- 
ment. The success of the latter enterprises has resulted 
in the establishing of several new industries along the 
lines of the Illinois Central, among which are six cheesé 
factories. The eagerness of the people in this territory, 
he said, was indicated in the attendance at a dairy show 
held at Memphis, Tenn., under the direction of the Na- 
tional Dairy Association and the Illinois Central, when 
110,000 people visited the show in one day. 

Mr. Ashby gave some interesting facts regarding live- 
stock terminal markets and direct selling but did not of- 
fer any argument in favor of either. W. H. Hill, in the 
discussion which followed, opposed livestock terminal 
markets over which certain large industries exercise con- 
trol, saying that the latter, under such conditions, are able 
to control the market to the disadvantage of the farmer. 
Mr. Price told of the increased production from land 
that had been treated with limestone. In one demon- 
stration which he cited, the farmer who was setting the 
example for his territory was unable to lime more than 
two acres at the entrance to his field before seeding 
time, and when the crop materialized the two acres bore 
a prize growth while the remainder of the field looked 
as if it had not been planted. Mr. Price also spoke of 
the limestone bins which the New York Central is 
assisting the farmers to establish for community use 
with little expense. These are built at a low cost by the 
armers on railroad property and usually are roofless. 

Mr. O’Brien emphasized service as a keynote to suc- 
cesful publicity and urged railroad public relations men 
to assist publications by furnishing information after an 
event takes place as well as in advance. He cited 
numerous cases of publicity work done by industries and 
suggested that the railroads also popularize their work 
and products. 
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Ewing Galloway 


P. R. R. (Left) and D. T. & I. Stations at Springfield, O. 
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Looking Backward 











Fifty Years Ago 


Dining cars have been put on all regular trains on the Inter- 
national & Great Northern operating between Willis, Tex., and 
Houston. A meal is furnished for 50 cents—Chicago Railway 
Review, December 8, 1877. 


The Cairo & St. Louis [now a part of the Mobile & Ohio], a 
3-ft. gage railroad, has for the third time begun condemnation 
proceedings in the United States court in order to obtain a right 
of way into Cairo, Ill. The original line by which the company 
entered the city was washed away by floods and a second line 
was destroyed in a like manner.—Railroad Gazette, December 7, 
1877. 


A New York inventor is fitting up a locomotive at Whitesboro, 
N. Y., to. test an improvement which is expected to effect a large 
saving in fuel. The smoke bonnet has been lengthened sufficiently 
to permit the introduction of a large coil of pipe .and the feed- 
water exposed to the hot products of combustion as they come 
through the boiler tubes is to be heated nearly to the boiling point. 
—Railroad Gazette, December 7, 1877. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, in denying a request of 
the Business Men’s League of St. Louis for a rate reduction, 
finds that water competition on the Pacific Coast compels the 
establishment of a basis of freight rates from New York, which 
is practically the same as that in effect from the middle west.— 
Railway Age, December 12, 1902. 


The New York Central & Hudson River has prepared a plan 
for the improvement of the terminal facilities at the Grand Cen- 
tral station in the Park avenue district in New York, which in- 
volves the depression of its tracks and construction of a yard 
beneath the proposed level of streets which are now closed.— 
Railway and Engineering Review, December 13, 1902. 


The Pennsylvania has made an arrangement with the United 
States Steel Corporation whereby practically the entire motive 
power equipment of the Duluth & Iron Range is to be turned 
over to the former road for operation during the coming winter 
in an effort to allay some of the congestion at terminal points.— 
Railway and Engineering Review, December 13, 1902. 


Ten Years Ago 


The French government, in a cable to Washington, has paid 
high tribute to the “conduct of certain American soliders, pioneers 
and workmen on the military railroad in the sector of the German 
attack west of Cambrai on November 30. They exchanged their 
picks and shovels for rifles. Many died. All helped to 
repulse the enemy.”—Railway Age Gazette, December 7, 1917. 


The general operating committee for the eastern railroads, 
appointed to arrange for the pooling of facilities, on November 28 
ordered that lines reaching the Atlantic seaboard issue an em- 
bargo on export steel products except for the government and 
directed the discontinuance of the Broadway Limited, 20-hour 
train of the Pennsylvania.—Railway Age Gazette, December 7, 
1917. 


Declaring that unification in the operation of the railroads is 
indispensable for the national defense and welfare, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on December 5 recommended to Congress 
that unification of the railways be effected, either by the carriers 
themselves or by their operation by the President, with a guar- 
antee of an adequate annual return. The commission regards the 
rate increase proposal as an impracticable solution of the dif- 
ficulty.—-Railway .4ge Gazette, December 7, 1917. 
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New Books 





Books and Articles of Special 


Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elisabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


The American Songbag, by Carl Sandburg, Enough railroad 
songs are included in this collection of 2&) to form one section, 
while exploration of the other sections brings out favorites from 
other fields of American enterprise that have hitherto been as 
inaccessible. Words and music both are given. Pub. by Har- 
court, Brace & Co., New York. $7.50. 


Iowa and the Illincis Central. Concentrated railroad and state 
history, illustrated with reproductions of old photographs and 
cuts. 15 p. Pub. by Illinois Centra! System, Chicago, Ill. Apply. 


State Regulation of Public Utilities in Illinois, by Charles 
Mayard Kneier. University of Illinois studies in social science, 
v. 14, no. 1. 226 p. Pub. by the University, Urbana, Ill. $1.50. 


Periodical Articles 


Authorized by Timetable, by A. W. Somerville. 
point of view a mighty fine story. 
November 26, 1927, p. 16-17, 101, 103. 


Cincinnati's Successfui Railroad Venture, by Charles W. Foss. 
Recent history of the Cincinnati Southern. With map. . Annalist, 
November 25, 1927, p. 823. 


Let’s Talk Low Freight Rates, by Robert S. Henry. What 
has actually happened to freight rates—reductions—and what 
seems to be in prospect for the railroads. Nation’s Business, 
December, 1927, p. 34. 


A Railroad Statesman, by Richard Hathaway Edmonds. A 
tribute to S. Davies Warfield. American Review of Reviews, 
December, 1927, p. 606-607. 


From any 
Saturday Evening Post, 





Stop, Look anp Listen! This familiar injunction, at the head 
of a card which is being distributed to motorists by the Lehigh & 
New England, is used as an introduction to a messaze, printed 
in large letters, giving the essential clauses of the recent decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, wherein everybody 
is warned that, when approaching a railroad crossing, it is a duty 
if trains cannot be seen without getting out of the automobile, 
to stop and get out. 











Winter at Attica, Kans., on the Santa Fe 























































Odds and Ends 


of Railroading 














Other railway families may possibly have greater service age, 
but the Pennsylvania, in the LaBar brothers, claims the railway 
family weight record. Their measurements are as follows: 

Moses D. LaBar, age 76, service 41 years, weight 220 Ibs. 

J. F. LaBar, age 72, service 43 years, weight 230 Ibs. 

Samuel LaBar, age 70, service 51 years, weight 200 Ibs. 

George S. LaBar, age 66, service 45 years, weight 210 Ibs. 

All of the brothers are now on the Pennsylvania pension list. 


While on a hunting trip near Tulare, S. D., in October a 
poorly aimed shot from the weapon of a farm lad knocked a 
pipe from the mouth of R. W. Anderson, superintendent of 
motive power of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, according 
to the Milwaukee Magazine. An inconvenient but not fatal 
accident, which the correspondent of the Iowa and - Dakota 
division ventures, gave Mr. Anderson “the surprise of his life.” 


One of the outstanding graduates of the railway field now 
making music a profession is James Hagney, operatic tenor. Mr. 
Hagney was employed in the office of the vice-president and 
general auditor of the St. Louis-San Francisco for 12 years 
prior to enlisting in the Army during the World War. He 
remained in France after the war to continue his musical studies 
and has since scored successes in the leading roles of numerous 
operas here and abroad, 


Energetic thieves, evidently with a working knowledge of 
freight car construction, committed sn unusual robbery in 
Indiana recently when 30 brass bearings were removed from 
the journals of freight cars of a Baltimore & Ohio train standing 
on an East Chicago siding awaiting movement orders. It was 
necessary to jack up each freight car before the journal bearings 
could be removed. The thieves escaped with their haul. Rail- 
road detectives discovered the robbery before the train pulled 
out and there was a delay until new bearings could be applied. 


“Which is why I remark, 
And my language is plain, 
That for ways that are dark, 
And for tricks that are vain, 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar.” 

Nearly every one knows at least the last three lines of Bret 
Harte’s famous poem, but not every one knows that one of its 
first recorded publications was in an advertising pamphlet pro- 
duced by the Rock Island Lines in the last century. This pamphlet 
contained one verse of the poem on each of its 10 pages, with 
an appropriate wood-cut illustration and the admonition to 
“take the Rock Island to Peoria, La Salle, Muscatine” and a 
number of other points. 


What a Switch Engine Does 


\ yardmaster reports the receipt of the following letter from 
an indignant citizen who lives nearby: 

“Why is it that your switch engine has to ding and dong and 
fizz and spit and bang and hiss and pant and grate and grind and 
puff and bump and chug and hoot and toot and whistle and wheeze 
and jar and jerk and howl and snarl and groan and thump and 
boom and smash and jolt and screech and snort and snarl and 
slam and throb and roar and rattle and yell and smoke and smell 
and shriek all night long?” 

This would seem to be a rather difficult question to answer off- 
hand. 


It’s the Unusual Which Knocks Them Out 


“Speaking of things that might happen but probably do not,” 
writes W. A. R. from Bangor, Me., “here is a story that I re- 
cently heard and hereby pass on, leaving the reader to form his 
own judgment as to its truth: 


“A long passenger train was seen standing at a busy highway 
crossing, where a considerable crowd of people had gathered. 
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The engineer lay white and still upon the grass, apparently in a 
very serious condition. A gentleman who chanced upon the scene 
inquired solicitously as to how the engineman had been injured. 
‘Oh,’ was the reply, ‘he isn’t hurt. A motorist approaching this 
crossing stopped at a safe distance back, and the engineer 
fainted.’ ” 


Kind Words from Cincinnati 


“Times and conditions change,” says the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
“mortals come and go, but certain things remain. The railroad 
will remain. The airplane and the automobile will never replace 
it for long hauls or heavy loads, nor will they ever be preferred 
by the mass of men as the means for long-distance travel. The 
commuter of the future will cling to the railroads as he does to- 
day. The reason should be obvious. The railroad is the heart- 
nerve of civilization—the world’s greatest and best civilization. 
It moves the food of the nations, the armies, the coal that drives 
the wheels of industry, the news and literature which feed the 
intellects of men, the mail, without which we could no longer do 
business or enjoy life in its more important aspects and relations. 
The railroad gives service, and service is the only open road to 
mortal happiness.” 


A C. & O. Family With Long Service 


The Perkins brothers, of the Chesapeake & Ohio, submit their 
claim as a railway family of long service, based on 135 years to 
the credit of the four of them. The brothers are sons ef Robert 
Perkins, who worked for the C. & O. for several years prior to: 
his death. E. W. Perkins, night roundhouse foreman at Handley, 
W. Va., has 38 years’ service; R. G. Perkins is machine foreman 
at Huntington, W. Va., and has been in the service 36 years; 
Hardy Perkins, chief clerk to the general storekeeper at Rich- 
mond, Va., 35 years, and R. A. Perkins, lead man in the air gang 
at Huntington. 26 years. 

Another unusual relationship on the C. & O. is found in the 
Wilkersons, father and son, who work in the same office. A. H. 
Wilkerson, the father, is chief clerk of the freight tariff bureaw 
at Richmond, while A. R. Wilkerson, the son, is chief tariff com- 
piler in the same bureau. 


Now You Tell One 


Dogs have been known to adopt rabbits and even chickens, but 
until Bruno came out of the Montana mountains and sheep-graz- 
ing areas three years ago, none had ever adopted a railroad loco- 
motive. Switch engine No. 911, which operates in the yards of 
Bozeman, Mont., and Bruno have been inseparable for three 
years. Where No. 911 goes, Bruno, who has been given the 
sobriquet of “Northern Pacific switchman,” goes also. Bruno 
never rides. A yellow stag hound, he runs beside the engine 
always, averaging 60 miles a day. When the switch’ engine crew 
works overtime, Bruno works overtime. Nights and Sundays he 
sleeps in the enginehouse, guardian over the engine. When Bruno 
turned up three years ago, he was a puppy. Enginemen en- 
deavored to chase him away, but he adopted the locomotive and 
has not missed a day’s duty since. He times his meals with the 
switch crew. Whenever the locomotive stops, he lies on the 
ground near the cab. The release of the locomotive air is his 
cue. He knows that the engine is about to move. All he needs 
is to watch the switchman and he interprets the signal, darting 
ahead or to the rear, depending upon that signal, even before the 
locomotive moves. Always Bruno follows the same course. His 
path is beaten in the cinders. Sometimes that path is just outside 
the ties; again it leads over the hills, depending upon the hazard. 
When the locomotive is about to cross the bridge, Bruno, al- 
though he might be several rods ahead, steps aside, lets the loco- 
motive pass, and then darts ahead. When the switchmen carry 
a switch club. Bruno carries a stick in his mouth. 





















1t_ Roselle, 


THE CHESAPEAKE & Ouio has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon its steam ferry across 
the Ohio river from South Portsmouth, 
Ky., to Portsmouth, Ohio, because a new 
steel highway bridge has been constructed 
at that point. 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE PorTLAND - DI- 
VISION of the Boston & Maine, will be re- 
moved to Dover, N. H., about January 1. 
Besides the offices to be moved from Bos- 
ton, the staff of the division engineer, now 
at Salem, Mass., and that of the master 
mechanic, now at East Somerville, Mass., 
will also be moved. 


RAILROADS IN WESTERN TERRITORY have 
replied to the latest request of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen and the Order 
of Railway Conductors by denying pas- 
senger and freight trainmen an increase in 
wages of $1 per day. The present wage 
contract does not terminate until March 1, 
1928, and the demand of the trainmen, 
which was filed with the railroads on No- 
vember 1, was designed to cover the period 
from March 1, 1928, to March 1, 1929. 


THE ILLINoIs COMMERCE COMMISSION 
on November 23 gave permission to the 
Chicago & North Western and the Chi- 
cago Union Station Company to sell the 
air rights over portions of their tracks 
along the Chicago river in Chicago. The 
North Western asked approval of its sale 
of air rights to Marshall Field & Co. for 
the construction of a warehouse, while the 
Union Station Company asked to be allowed 
to sell air rights to the Chicago Daily 
News for the construction of an office 
building. 


Boston Technical Societies to 
Hold Welding Meeting 


The Affiliated Technical Societies of 
Boston will hold, on December 14, a meet- 
ing devoted to structural, pipe and indus- 
trial welding. The morning session will 
be held at Chipman Hall, Tremont Tem- 
ple, and the afternoon and evening sessions 
at the Boston City Club. The program in- 
cludes 12 papers, which will be read by 
representative men of the welding industry 
and discussing the three welding processes 
now commonly used. The annual engi- 
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neers’ dinner of Boston will be held in the 
auditorium of the Boston City Club, start- 
ing at 6:30 p. m. 


Mo. P. and I. C. Urge Federal 
Flood Action 


C. H. Markham, chairman of the Illinois 
Central, and L. W. Baldwin, president of 
the Missouri Pacific, testified at the hear- 
ing before the House committee on Flood 
control on November 30 regarding con- 
ditions resulting from the floods in the 
Mississippi valley, urging the importance 
of prompt action on the part of the federal 
government dealing with flood control as 
a national problem. 


Tractors and Trailers or Chassis 
and Containers? 


A special committee of the Society of 
Terminal Engineers will report to the so- 
ciety at a meeting to be held at the Engi- 
neering Societies’ Building, New York, on 
December 13, on the question, “Are tractors 
and trailers or chassis and containers the 
more economical type of equipment?” F. J. 
Scarr, of the Scarr Transportation Serv- 
ice, New York, is chairman of the special 
committee. 


Dinner to Prize Winners 


Nine railroads acted as hosts to boys and 
girls who attended the Sixth National 
Boys and Girls Club Congress at Chicago, 
at a dinner on December 1. Winners of 
the contest on the subjects of field crops, 
livestock, gardening and domestic work, 
conducted by the railways during the year, 
were awarded free transportation to the 
International Livestock Exposition and the 
Congress held during the week of No- 
vember 26 to December 3. Samuel O. 
Dunn, editor of the Railway Age, was the 
principal speaker at the banquet, which is 
the fourth given by the railroads. The 
railroads which participated this year are 
the Baltimore & Ohio, the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, the Chicago River & 
Indiana, the Chicago Great Western, the 
Illinois Central, the Pennsylvania, the 
Chicago & North Western, the Chicago, 
Reck Island & Pacific, the Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fe, and the Wabash. 
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Progress in New England Flood 
Rehabilitation 


The Rutland announces that through 
trains between Boston and Montreal, via 
Keene, Bellows and Falls and Rutland, are 
now running; and the through freight 
trains are making schedule time. Day -pas- 
senger trains are delayed somewhat -be- 
cause of the numerous work trains occupy- 
ing the track. 

On the Central Vermont (see map, Rail- 
way Age, November 26, page 1051) filling 
and ballasting has proceeded as far south 
as Bolton (4 miles beyond the furthest 
point of progress noted in last week’s Rail- 
way Age, page 1132). Northward the 
line has been opened between White River 
Junction and Bethel (5 miles restored since 
last week). In the intervening 54 miles 
between Bethel and Bolton the work of 
restoration of track and bridges to permit 
the passage of ballast trains is being 
rapidly carried forward at a number of 
points. 


P. R. R. Anniversary 


The Pennsylvania Railroad began run- 
ning trains through from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburgh on December 10, 1852, and the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of this date is 
being celebrated by a radio program, sent 
out from KDKA, Pittsburgh. The “Pub- 
lic Works” of the state of Pennsylvania, 
which originally constituted the main line 
of traffic between Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh, consisted of a railroad from Phila- 
delphia to Columbia, a canal from Colum- 
bia to Hollidaysburg, a portage railroad 
of ten inclined planes and ten levels over 
the mountains to Johnstown, and a canal 
from Johnstown to Pittsburgh. The canal 
boats were built in settions, to facilitate 
their transfer to railroad trucks on which 
they were hauled up the inclined planes. 
This line of communication was opened in 
March, 1834. The boats were hauled up 
the inclined planes by horsepower and later 
by stationary engines winding up a rope. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad received its 
charter in 1846 and immediately began 
building the railroad from Harrisburg to 
Pittsburgh. The difficulties encountered in 
the Allegheny mountains delayed the open- 
ing of the line over the summit until Feb- 

(Continued on page 1190) 
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- News of the Week 
(Continued from page 1173) 


ruary 15, 1854; the trains, in the 14 months 
up to that date, having used the line of the 
“Public Works” between Hollidaysburg 
and Johnstown. The entire Public Works 
system was bought by the railroad com- 
pany from the state in 1857. 


William D. Prenter Dies 


William D. Prenter, former president of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
and head of its financial and industrial 
enterprises, with headquarters at Cleveland, 

)., died on December 7. Mr. Prenter was 
formerly first vice-president and treasurer 
of the brotherhood and was chosen presi- 
dent in June, 1925, to succeed the late War- 
ren S. Stone. Mr. Stone was formerly 
grand chief engineer and served in that 
capacity for a number of years. Then with 
the multiplication of the organization’s 
financial and industrial activities, a reor- 
ganization was brought about, which placed 
Mr. Stone with the title of president in 
general charge of all the union’s activities, 
leaving the purely labor activities to a new- 
ly eleeted grand chief engineer. It was to 
this positicn—really that of a financial and 
industrial executive—to which Mr. Prenter 
succeeded at Mr. Stone’s death. During 
the past year dissatisfaction grew in the 
ranks of the brotherhood at its numerous 
“outside” activities and at the convention 
held at Cleveland in June this year it re- 
adopted its former method of organization, 
making the grand chief engineer its prin- 
cipal executive officer and vacating the 
office of president held by Mr. Prenter, who 
has since that time, due to his declining 
health, been in retirement. 


Lake Cargo Coal Rate Hearings 


The second part of the hearing before 
commissioners Campbell and McManamy 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on the reduction of 20 cents a ton on lake 
cargo coal rates proposed by the railroads 
serving the southern coal fields, to meet a 
similar reduction ordered by the commis- 
sion from the Pennsylvania and Ohio 
fields, was held at Minneapolis, Minn., last 
week. The third part opened at Washing- 
ton on December 9 when both sides sub- 
mitted rebuttal testimony. 

Witnesses at Minneapolis averred that 
industries and individuals in the northwest 
need and are entitled to a reduction in 
freight rates and also the maintenance of an 
active competitive market for coal from the 
Appalachian fields. Herman Mueller, traffic 
manager of the St. Paul Association, and 
Frank B. Townsend, director of traffic of 
the Minneapolis Traffic Association, said 
that freight rates to the Twin Cities from 
all major producing fields have been sub- 
jected, within the past 15 years, to in- 
creases ranging as high as 107 per cent 
on some grades of coal. The Twin Cities 


consume nearly 3,000,000 tons of coal 
yearly. 
Railroad representatives showed that 


operators in the southern coal fields in the 
last three years have taken a big share of 
business away from the northern fields and 
consequently from the northwest railroads. 
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The Great Northern and the Northern Pa- 
cific in 1923 used 2,490,000 tons of stoker 
coal, of which only 130,000 tons came from 
the southern fields; but in 1926, of the 
2,193,000 tons used, 1,425,000 came from 
the southern fields. 


Arbitrators Fail to Agree 


The Board of Arbitration which has 
been considering the demands of Western 
firemen for an increase in pay of one 
dollar a day, announced, at Denver on 
December 5, that no agreement had been 
reached, either on the rates of wages or 
on working conditions. As to the dollar- 
a-day, Messrs. Boone and Phillips, the 
arbitrators chosen by the firemen’s 
brotherhood, agreed on an increase of 45 
cents for road freight firemen and 40 cents 
a day for the helpers and hostlers. Messrs. 
Fletcher and Higgins, the two chosen by 
the railroads, would agree to no increase 
for road firemen though willing to give 
7% per cent to all the others. 

Messrs. H. P. Burke and Paul’ A. Sins- 
heimer, the two other arbitrators, agreed 
on 30 cents a day for passenger firemen 
and 35 cents a day for the other classes. 
They would not subscribe jointly to any 
greater or lesser increases, approximating 
the concession offered on behalf of the 
railroads. Mr. Sinsheimer, in a separate 
statement, declared in favor of increases 
from 35 cents to 45 cents. 


Winners in Essay Contest 
Announced 


The American Railway Association has 
announced the winners in the nation-wide 
contest held among school and college 
students for the best essays on preventing 
highway grade crossing accidents. The 
winners, as decided by a special committee 
composed of Secretary of Commerce 
Herbert Hoover, (chairman); Thomas P. 


Henry, president of the American Auto- 
mobile Association, and Walter G. King, 
past president of the National Safety 
Council, after considering hundreds of 
essays received from all parts of the 
country, are as below: 
Grammar School: 
Ist prize, $250.—Clifford C. Clarke, Erie, Pa. 
2nd_ prize, $100.—Ethel Kizer, Lewistown, 
sed. prize, $50.—Barbara Ellen Rawlins, Ennis, 
cx 


High School: 


Ist prize, $250.—Mary Hill, St. John, Kansas. 





oe prize, $100. Rhodes, Fort Dodge, 
wa. 

3rd prize, $50.—Donald E. Johnson, Maryville, 

v0. 
College: 

Ist prize, $250.—Elbert E. Seger, Kalamazoo 
College, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 

2nd_ prize, $100.—John M. Zakovich, St. 
Mary’s College, Winona, Minnesota. 


3rd prize, $50.—Neal P. Stanford, North- 
western University, Evanston, II]. 

Under the rules prescribed the essays 
were limited to 250 words. The principals 
of each grammar and high school selected 
the best essays for their schools and sent 
them to the county superintendent of 
schools who in turn selected the best essays 
for the county and forwarded them to the 
American Railway Association. Colleges 
and universities also followed a similar 
plan of elimination. 
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Program for the Wood Preservers’ 
Convention 


The annual convention of the American 
Wood Preservers’ Association will be held 
at the Mount Royal hotel, Montreal, on 
January 24-26, 1928. Arrangements have 
been made with the Michigan Central- 
Canadian Pacific for special cars or for 
a special train leaving Chicago at 5:40 
Pp. M. on January 22. The program, so far 
as it has been arranged, is as follows: 

Tuesday Morning, 


Opening business. 

President’s address: O. C. Steinmayer, 
intendent timber preservation, 
Co., Montreal, Que. 


January 24 


super- 
Canada Creesoting 


eport of secretary-treasurer: E. J. Stocking. 
Appointment of committees. 
Tuesday Afternoon 
Report of Committee on Preservatives, L. C. 
Drefahl, chairman, chemist, Grasselli Chemical 


Company, Cleveland, O. 

Paper on Some Experiments on the Toxicity of 
Inorganic Salts of Arsenic, by E. Bateman, chem- 
ist in_ forest products, Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis., and R. Baechler. 

aper on the Determination of the 
of Wood Preservatives, by S. C. Reeve. 

Paper on the Relation of Treating Variables 
to the Penetration and — tion of Preserva- 
tives into Wood, by ] + Pood engineer 
in forest products, ad, Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. 

Paper on the Checking of Hard Maple Ties, 
by J. F. Harkom, Forest: Products Laboratories 
of Canada, Montreal, Que. 


Toxicity 


Wednesday—Users’ Day 

Report of Committee on the Treatment of Car 
Lumber, J. T. St. Clair, chairman, engineer of 
car construction, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
Chicago. 

Report of Committee on Tie Service Records, 
C. F. Ford, chairman, supervisor, tie and timber 
department, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, Chi- 
cago. 

Address on The Economy of Framing Struc- 
tural Timbers Before Treatment. by Earl Stim- 
son, chief engineer maintenance, Baltimore & 
Ohio, Baltimore, Md. 

Address on What the Lackawanna Has Gained 
from the Treatment of Ties, by G. J. Ray, chief 
engineer, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
Hoboken, N. J. 

Paper on Some Failures 
Galen Wood, chemist engineer, 


Thursday Morning 


Report of Committee on Plant Operation, Ed 
Kelly, chairman, assistant manager treating plant, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Topeka, Kan, 

Report of Committee on Boiling Treatments, 
T. D. MacLean, chairman, engineer in_ forest 
products, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis. 

Report of Service Bureau Board, A. R. Joyce, 
chairman, vice-president, Joyce-Watkins Company, 
Chicago. 

Closing business. 


of Cross Ties, by 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Employee Stockholders, 800,000 


The purchase by employees of shares of 
stock in the corporation in whose service 
they are engaged, is chiefly of value as a 
factor in promoting the habit of saving and 
thrift; that is to say, the influence of this 
practice on the employees’ interest in the 
corporation’s affairs, is a secondary matter. 
This is the conclusion of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board (New York 
City), which has made an elaborate study 
of employees’ stock purchase plans 
throughout the country. It is estimated 
that 800,000 employees now own over one 
billion dollars’ worth of. securities of the 
concerns by which they are employed. 
These employees also have, in the aggre- 
gate, many millions of dollars invested in 
companies other than those for which they 
work. 

The Conference Board finds little evi- 
dence of employee stockownership being a 
potential factor in furthering the so-calied 
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democratization of industry. Numerous 
concerns have found the sale of stock to 
employees a valuable means of raising 
capital economically. The risk that stock 
purchased by an employee may decline in 
value, which is recognized everywhere, has 
in some cases been partly neutralized by 
the establishment of plans provided for the 
purchase by employees of securities of va- 
rious other companies as well as their own. 
Certain of these plans have grown to im- 
mense proportions. The 800,000 share- 
holders here referred to, constitute a little 
less than a third of the total number of 
persons employed by the 315 concerns re- 


porting. 


Supreme Court Interprets Liabil- 
ity Act 

In an action for death under the Federal 
Employers’ Liability Act, brought for the 
benefit of a sister as a dependent, it ap- 
peared that the deceased left no widow, 
child, or father, but that his mother sur- 
vived him, dying before an administrator 
was appointed. The railroad claimed that, 
since the mother survived, the cause of 
action vested in her, and that it died on her 
death. The Supreme Court of the United 
States, reversing 159 Minn. 417; 166 Minn. 
79, 83, sustains this contention. The ques- 
tion is a novel one and depends on the 
construction of section 1 of the act, which 
provides : 

“Every common carrier by railroad 
* * * shall be liable in damages to any 
person; * * * or, in case of death of 
such employee, to his or her personal rep- 
resentative, for the benefit of the surviving 
widow or husband and children of such 
employee; and, if none, then of such em- 
ployee’s parents; and, if none, then of the 
next of kin dependent upon such em- 
ployee.” 

The Supreme Court says, in substance, 
that the cause of action accrues at the 
death of the employee ; and when it accrues 
there is an immediate, final and absolute 
vesting in that one of the several bene- 
ficiaries who, according to the express pro- 
vision of the statute, is declared entitled to 
be compensated. “Upon the death of An- 
derson (the employee) an administrator 
might have been appointed and an action 
brought immediately. If it had been so 
brought, it would have been for the bene- 
fit solely of the mother; and no other ac- 
tion would have lain. The failure to bring 
the action in the mother’s lifetime did not 
result in creating a new cause of action 
after her death for the benefit of the sis- 
ter."—C. B. & Q. v. Wells-Dickey Trust 
Co. Decided November 21, 1927. Opinion 
by Mr. Justice Brandeis. 


Compilation of Statutes and 
I. C. C. Decisions 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in its annua] report to Congress, says that 
it was “obviously” not possible to comply 
within the time set with a_ resolution 
adopted by the Senate last January request- 
ing a compilation of the various acts ad- 
ministered by the commission and related 
provisions of law annotated with digests 
of all pertinent decisions, of the courts and 


the commission and other administrative 
agencies, to be furnished by October 1 
and to be printed as a public document. 

“The resolution calls for a great amount 
of work,” the commission says. “We doubt 
whether the result would warrant the labor 
and expense involved as to certain of the 
matters contemplated. Decisions of the 
state courts construing the federal statutes 
and decisions of administrative agencies 
other than this commission are of doubt- 
ful assistance, and might well be omitted. 
As it is not feasible to forecast the exact 
time of compliance witn the request, tne 
resolution might well be amended to pro- 
vide that we shall comply with the icyuest 
as soon as possible, rather than by any 
certain time limited. 

“The following progress has been made: 

“The statutes to be annotated have been 
selected; and the raw material has been 
collected, complete to date, from the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States and the lower federal courts and 
this commission, but not from decisions of 
the state courts or other administrative 
agencies. The examination, verification, 
selection, and classification of the raw ma- 
terial by reference to appropriate statute 
sections, paragraphs, and subparagraphs, 
has been half completed. There remains to 
be done the compilation and condensation 
of this selected and classified material, the 
preparation of the annotation therefrom, 
editing and verification of copy, and the 
preparation of index. 

“Some idea of the volumetric mass of 
the undertaking can be secured from the 
number of points of material which have 
been assembled. To date these exceed 120,- 
000, and before the completion of the manu- 
script several thousand more will be ad- 
ded.” 


Superintendents’ Association Se- 
lects Committees 


The Executive and Advisory committee 
of the American Association of Railroad 
Superintendents has selected the following 
subjects for consideration by committees 
and report at the next convention, which 
will be held in Memphis, Tenn., on June 
12-15: 

The Operation of Trains by Automatic 
Signal Indication; Automatic Train Con- 
trol; the Remote Control of Switches and 
Other Appliances Designed to Facilitate 
the Movement of Trains and Avoid Their 
Stopping—Committee on Transportation, 
H. F. Milligan (C. C. C. & St. L.), chair- 


man. 


Expediting the Movement of Cars in 
Interchange in Large Terminals—Com- 
mittee on Interchange Car Inspection, A. 
G. Peck (M-K-T), chairman. 

The Best Means of Operating Trains by 
Means of Mechanical Appliances—Com- 
mittee on Train Rules, C. A. Mitchell (N. 
Y., N. H. & H.), chairman. 

Public Relations Between Railroads and 
Shippers.—Increasing the Average Net 
Ton Per Car—Operating Committee No. 
5, F. O. Coleman (M. & St. L.), chair- 
man. 

The Careful Handling of Freight in 
Terminals and on the Road—Operating 


Committee No. 6, G. R. Carlton (S. A. 
L.), chairman. 

The Best Method of Promoting Safety. 
Employees’ Relations——Operating Com- 
mittee No. 7, F. O. Whiteman (East St. 
Louis & Suburban), chairman. 

The Most Economical Train Load— 
Operating Committee No. 8, Victor Par- 
vin (Ann Arbor), chairman. 

Long Engine Runs—Operating Com- 
mittee No. 9, P. F. McManus (E. J. & 
E.), chairman. 

Hump Yard Versus Flat Yard Opera- 
tion—Special committee, F. G. Swafford 
(1. H. B.), chairman. 

The Motor Bus and Motor Truck as 
Auxiliary Agencies in Railway Transpor- 
tation. The Motor Rail Car’s Place in 
Main Line and Branch Line Service— 
Special Committee, M. F. Steinberger, 
special engineer, vice-president’s office (B. 
& O.), Baltimore, Md., chairman. 


Compares New England’s Prob- 
lems to Ford’s 


New England and its industries, alert 
to meet changing demands, were likened to 
Henry Ford and the conditions which have 
produced the new Ford car in an address 
by President George Hannauer of the 
Boston & Maine before the Traffic Club 
of Chicago on December 5. 

“After years of dominance in many fields 
of industry and business,” said Mr. Han- 
nauer, “New England, I am told, became 
somewhat complacent and _ self-satisfied, 
allowing newer and more aggressive sec- 
tions of the country to cut in on her 
extension of industries and markets. Con- 
sider the facts as to the Ford car, and I 
think the analogy will be clear. Henry 
Ford found the newer school of thought 
in the automobile industry developing color 
and style and more modern appliances to 
produce cars which encroached on his 
former market, and he proceeded to make 
over his product to meet the new com- 
petition. Result, the new Ford car. 

“New England started doing this three 
years ago, I am told, and I know that 
nowadays any attitude of complacency has 
been set aside and through the New Eng- 
land Council a process of self-analysis 
and survey of market demands has de- 
veloped a stimulus to new energy and 
growth. Result, New England business 
today is on an aggressive, forward-looking 
basis; its industries for the most part are 
alert to advance modern ideas, the pioneer- 
ing instinct which gave New England 
dominance for years has been revived, and 
substantial commitments are being made 
in projects which involve high faith in 
New England’s future. 

“As an indication of that, I may point 
to the Boston & Maine’s program. The 
rehabilitation of the railroad is in itself 
an indication of the new New England. 
With $12,000,000 already spent in con- 
struction of new classification yards at 
Boston, Mechanicville, N. Y., and White 
River Junction, Vt., the enlargement of the 
Hoosac tunnel, the building of modern 
freight houses, improved team track lay- 
outs, rock-ballasting roadbed and other 
projects which make for faster and better 
handling of its freight business, the Boston 
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& Maine two weeks ago announced a 
project for a New North Station as its 
Boston passenger terminal, upon which 
work is now under way. This will involve 
an aggregate expenditure of many more 
millions.” 


Crossings Being Abolished 
in New York State 

The New York State Public Service 
Commission, following numerous hearings 
held throughout the state during the past 
two months, announces that 174 projects, 
involving the proposed abolition of 203 
highway grade crossings, will be made the 
subject of further hearings in the near 
future. These 203 crossings are those 
recommended by the State Department of 
Public Works as needing to be eliminated 
in the year 1928; and the total estimated 
cost will be $30,867,700. The hearings 
heretofore held were to determine whether 
the commission agreed with the Depart- 
ment of Public Works; and final approval 
of each work, as being necessary in the 
interest of public safety, remains to be 
settled at the hearings yet to be held. 

The present announcement contains a 
list showing the number of crossings in 
each county (51 counties, all outside of 
greater New York) with the estimated ex- 
penditure in each county. Those totaling 
more than $1,000,000 are: Erie county, 
$8,371,000; Monroe, $1,070,000; Nassau, 
$4,320,000; Westchester, $1,000,000. 

The gross total of this list includes $8,- 
077,000 for inprovements which have been 
considered in the past, but of which the 
cities and towns could not afford to bear 
their share of the cost; but, by the ex- 
pected new law, early in 1928, the county 
or the state may contribute to the cost, in 
place of the town. 

The commission has left out of its plan 
a number of eliminations, recommended by 
the State Superintendent of Public Works, 
because it was believed that the work could 
not be accomplished without undue inter- 
ference with railroad traffic. 

The foregoing has to do with future 
activities. Plans already started also in- 
clude a large amount of work. The above 
statement was followed, on December 5, 
by the announcement that the commission 
had ordered the elimination of 12 crossings 
in the city of Elmira, at an estimated cost 
of $2,000,000; all crossings on the D. L. 
& W. in that city, except Thurston avenue ; 
and the elimination has been ordered of 22 
grade crossings in Binghamton, involving 
three railroads, the Erie, the D. L. & W., 
and the Delaware & Hudson. 

On December 6, the commission an- 
nounced the following elimination orders: 
New York Central, Canton, two crossings, 
$175,000; Rotterdam, $————; Rome, 
$140,000; Yonkers, Odell avenue, $150,- 
000; Dunwoodie, $————; Lewiston, 
$180,000. At Blasdell, Erie county, Ridge 
road crossing of the New York Central and 
the Pennsylvania, $200,000. On the New 
York Central, at Hastings-on-Hudson, 
$183,000. Crossing of a street over the 
New York Central and the New York 
State Railways, Whitestown, $230,000. 

At Depew, crossing of the Lehigh Val- 
ley; New York Central; Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western and Erie, $800,000. 
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R. H. Aishton Addresses Wash- 
ington Engineers 


R. H. Aishton, president of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association, addressing the 
Washington Society of Engineers on 
December 7, said that despite the pos- 
sibilities of waterways, motor trucks and 
airplanes as means of transportation “the 
chief burden of transportation service in 
this country will continue to rest upon the 
railroads” and that “on their ability to pro- 
vide adequate, efficient and economical 
transportation at all times very largely de- 
pends the future development of this 
country.” 

“As time goes on,” Mr. Aishton said, 
“St is not beyond the bounds of possibility 
that all of these methods of transporta- 
tion will be coordinated as to bring about 
the best results for the public interest. 
So long, therefore, as this is true—that, in 
the main, this country will depend on the 
railroads—and so long as our nation con- 
tinues to expand in the tomorrows as it 
did in the yesterdays, there must necessarily 
be a continued policy of expansion by the 
railroads to meet, with efficiency, the in- 
creased demands of industry and trade for 
more and better transportation service. 
The railroads themselves are, and must 
continue to be, progressive and must pro- 
ceed on sound and constructive lines not 
only to maintain the high standard of ser- 
vice which they have already achieved but 
also to render year by year better records 
of service. 

“In all of this work, engineering will 
have an important and even essential part 
in its consummation, and engineering and 
scientific study will very largely point the 
way towards bringing about these results. 


The Canadian Railways January 
to September 


Although the freight traffic on the Mari- 
time lines of the Canadian National in- 
creased by 12 per cent in the 9 months 
ended September 30, the freight revenue de- 
creased by 89 per cent, the 20 per cent 
reduction under the Maritime Freight Rates 
Act, passed at the last session of the 
Canadian Parliament, being the principal 
factor, according to a summary of railway 
operations issued by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics at Ottawa. Under the law, accounts 


for the Maritime lines are now kept 
separately. 

The report continues that passenger 
revenues increased slightly, but gross 


revenues decreased by $100,869, or 5.3 per 
cent. Operating expenses were heavier 
by $138,382 or 6.1 per cent and other ex- 
penses also correspondingly increased. 

The report covers the financial returns 
of all Canadian railways. It shows that 
the revenue ton miles of all railways during 
the month of September was smaller this 
year than in 1922, 1923, 1925 and 1926, 
and that the actual decrease from last 
year was 22 per cent. The large grain 
crop, the report says, gave promise of a 
heavy freight traffic for September, but the 
late ripening and the wet weather delayed 
threshing so that instead of a heavy move- 
ment, traffic was unusually light. 

The operating revenue of the Canadian 
lines of the C. N. R. for September, 1927, 


December 10, 1927 


totaled $17,629,173, compared with $18,088,- 
221, for 1926; the operating expenses were 
$13,888,031 in 1927, and $13,927,048 in 1926. 
This year’s net operating revenue, there- 
fore, totalled $3,741,142, compared with 
last year’s total for September of $4,116,172. 

The figures for all lines owned by the 
Canadian National Railways, for Septem- 
ber, 1927, were: Operating revenue, $22,- 
125,397; operating expense, $17,103,870; 
net operating revenue, $5,021,527. 

With regard to the Canadian Pacific a 
decrease of 27.1 is shown in freight traffic 
in September last, as compared with the 
corresponding month of 1926. Practically 
all of this was in the grain movement of 
the western provinces. Freight revenues 
declined by $1,561,353 or 11.7 per cent.; 
passenger revenues by $269,125 or 82 per 
cent., and total gross revenues decreased 
by $1,763,850. 

For the nine months, gross revenues 
were greater than in 1926, by $2,576,434, 
but heavier expenses reduced the net oper- 
ating revenue by $3,355,118, and the operat- 
ing income by $4,136,776. 

For three months ended September 30, 
on the Maritime lines of the Canadian 
National, the operating revenues were 
$5,842,800 and operating expenses $7,727,- 
336—deficit of $1,884,536. 


Railway Bills in Congress 


Only a few bills of interest to railways 
were included in the 6,000 introduced in 
Congress on the first three days of the 
session which began on December 5, and 
practically all of these were bills that had 
been introduced at the last session. Chair- 
man Parker of the House committee on in- 
terstate and foreign commerce reintro- 
duced his railroad’ consolidation bill, on 
which further hearings are to be held, as 
H. R. 5641, and Representative Newton 
reintroduced as H. R. 5919 the National 
Industrial Traffic League bill to amend the 
rate-making section of the present law. 
Representative Britten also reintroduced 
his resolution to provide for the use of 
the metric system, H. J. Res. 10. Among 
the other bills of interest to the railways 
were the following: 

H. R. 19. Representative Denison. To 
regulate interestate commerce by motor 
vehicles operating as common carriers on 
the public highways. 

H. R. 96. Representative LaGuardia. 
To prohibit the transportation, sale, and 
reception of stolen property in interstate 
and foreign commerce. 

H. R. 162. Representative Hudson. 
To amend the act to regulate commerce. 

H. R. 176. Representative Kindred. 
To provide for handling and rate of pay 
for storage of closed-pouchmail. 

H. R. 5466. Representative McAndrew. 
To provide for the carrying of officers and 
enlisted men of the military and naval 
services while on leave of absence or 
furlough at own expense, at reduced rates. 

H. R. 5613. Representative Mapes. To 
provide for a deep waterway for ocean- 
going vessels by way of the St. Lawrence 
river and Welland canal. 

H. R. 5640. Representative Parker. 
To regulate interstate commerce by 
motor vehicles operating as common 
carriers on the public highways. 
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H. R. 5716. Representative Vinson. To 
decrease rates, fares and charges of rail- 
roads and carriers subject to the act to 
regulate commerce. 

H. J. Res. 10. Representative Britten. 
Relating to the establishment of com- 
modity quantity units (metric system) in 
merchandising after 1935. 

H. Res. 18. Representative Celler. 
Providing for an investigation of labor 
conditions affecting employees rendering 
domestic service on railroads. 


Railway Revenues and Expenses 
for October 


Class I railroads in October had a net 
railway operating income of $133,776,139, 
at the annual rate of 4.86 per cent on their 
property investment, according to reports 
compiled in the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics. In October, 1926, the net was 
$146,357,977, or 5.45 per cent. 


Operating revenues for October were 
$580,498,070, a decrease of 4.9 per cent. 
Operating expenses totaled $399,503,657, a 
decrease of 3.9 per cent. Taxes were $36,- 
534,843. This brought the total tax bill 
for the first ten months in 1927 to $324,909,- 
415, a decrease of $4,927,047 or 1.5 per 
cent below that of the corresponding period 
in 1926. 

Fourteen Class I railroads operated at a 
loss in October, of which eight were in the 
Eastern district, one in the Southern and 
five in the Western. 

For the first ten months the net railway 
operating income was $942,102.322 at the 
rate of 4.64 per cent, as compared with 
$1,037,931,888, or 5.25 per cent in the cor- 
responding period of last year. 


Operating revenues for the ten months 
amounted to $5,235,606,987, a decrease of 
2.6 per cent. Operating expenses totaled 
$3,872,445,023, a decrease of 1.1 per cent. 

Net railway operating income by dis- 
tricts for the first ten months, with the 
percentage of return based on property in- 


vestment on an annual basis, was as 
folllows : 
New England Region...... $37,444,970 4.87% 
Great Lakes Region........ 165,715,339 4.75% 
Central Eastern Region..... 206,968,022 4.86% 
Pocahontas Region ........ 71,678,442 8.40% 
Total Eastern District.... 481,806,773 5.14% 
Total Southern District... 118,252,460 4.71% 
Northwestern Region ...... 100,629,681 3.64% 
Central Western Region.... 166,566,095 4.34% 
Southwestern Region ...... 74,847,313 4.16% 
Total Western District.... 342,043,089 4.07% 
United States .....cceces 942,102,322 4.64% 


The rate of return on property invest- 
ment for the five years period ending with 
September, 1927, has averaged 4.68 per 
cent. 

Class I railroads in the Eastern district 
for the ten months had a net of $481,806,- 
773, at the rate of 5.14 per cent. For the 
same period in. 1926, their net railway 
operating income was $523,789,818 or 5.74 
per cent. For October they had a net of 
$54,789,869, compared with $67,231,026 in 
October, 1926. 

Class I railroads in the Southern dis- 
trict for the ten months had a net of $118,- 
252,460, at the rate of 4.71 per cent. For 


the same period in 1926, their net amounted 
to $136,940,917, at the rate of 5.75 per cent. 
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The net in October amounted to $13,889,- 
373, while in the same month in 1926 it was 
$15,844,786. 

Class I railroads in the Western district 
for the ten months had a net of $342,043,- 
089, at the rate of 4.07 per cent. For the 
ten months in 1926, they had a net of $377,- 
201,153, which was at the rate of 4.56 per 
cent. For October, the net in the Western 
district amounted to $65,096,897. The net 
in October, 1926, totaled $63,282,165. 


Class 1 Railroads—United States 
Month of October 


1927 1926 
Total operating rev- 


$580,498,070 $610,384,849 


GME: Kaci vicecet 
Total operating ex- 

ee 399,503,657 415,892,153 
WE acsckesannss 36,534,843 37,439,037 
Net railway operat- 

ing income ...... 133,776,139 146,357,977 
Operating ratio—per 

OR x wadnckisves’ 68.82 68.14 
Rate of return on 

property investment 4.86 % 5.45% 


Ten months ended October 31st 

Total operating rev- 

ee eee $5,235,606,987 $5,375,345,925 
Total operating ex- 

penses 
BOMED. 2.2 cncteccesen 
Net railway operat- 

ing income 
Operating ratio—per 


3,872,445,023 
324,909,415 


3,916,121,115 
329,836,462 


942,102,322 1,037,931,888 


GOD aoc censdiase 73.96 72.85 
Rate of return on 
property investment 4.64% 5.25% 


The Harriman Medals for 1926 


The E. H. Harriman Gold Medal for 
the most conspicuous accident prevention 
work on an American railroad during the 
year ending December 31, 1926 has been 
awarded by the American Museum of 
Safety to the Norfolk & Western, in 
Group A (roads, operating 10 million or 
more locomotive miles). 

The first prize for Group B railroads 
(one million to 10 million locomotive 
miles), which is a silver replica of the 
gold medal, was awarded to the Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern (the second con- 
secutive year in which this railroad has 
won this medal). During 1925 and 1926 
combined, not a person was killed, and 
only three passengers were injured. 


The first prize for Group C railroads 
(less than one million), which is a bronze 
replica of the gold medal, was awarded 
to the Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City; 
432,000 locomotive miles, 628,000 man- 
hours, exclusive of train and engine serv- 
ice, and total passenger mileage 4,994,000. 
During the year, no passengers were killed 
or injured in any kind of accident. No one 
was killed at a highway grade crossing or 
elsewhere, and only one person was in- 
jured, a farmer driving a team across a 
grade crossing. This railroad is 249 miles 
long. 

In addition to the three prizes the com- 
mittee voted to issue a special certificate 
of merit to the Union Pacific in “special 
acknowledgement to the Union Pacific 
Railroad and its organization for their 
great accomplishment in the safety field.” 
For two consecutive years, 1924 and 1925, 
the gold medal was awarded to the Union 
Pacific System. For 1926, the awards were 
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made to individual lines, instead of to rail- 
road systems, as formerly. 

The Committee of Award consists of: 
John J. Esch, chairman, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; R. H. Aishton, presi- 
dent, American Railway Association; 
Samuel O. Dunn, editor, Railway Age; 
Julius H. Parmelee, director Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics; F. D. Underwood, retired 
president of the Erie, advisor to the com- 
mittee on behalf of Mrs. E. H. Harriman, 
and Arthur Williams, vice president, the 
New York Edison Company, and president 
of the American Museum of Safety, chair- 
man of the committee. The bases of awards 
were somewhat modified for 1926. Pas- 
senger casualties in train accidents were 
rated per hundred million passenger miles, 
instead of per million passenger locomotive 
miles; casualties to “all other persons” 
were rated per 500,000 locomotive miles, 
instead of per million locomotive miles, 
and suicidal or attempted suicidal casual- 
ties were excluded entirely. 

The Norfolk & Western in 1926 showed 
a reducton of more than 28 per cent in 
passenger fatalities. An analysis of the 
records indicates that safety accomplish- 
ment on our railways is neither accidental 
nor fortuitous. The railways that appear 
at or near the top of the several groups 
are there because they have earned the 
right to be there. Practically all the lead- 
ing roads for 1926 show improvement over 
their records for 1925. 


Appropriations Recommended for 
I.C.C. and Board of Mediation 


Appropriations for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission amounting to $7,642,337 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, are 
included in the budget -estimates sent to 
Congress on December, with the annual 
budget message of the President. This 
compares with a total of $7,981,000 ap- 
propriated for 1928, including a supple- 
mental estimate of $170,000, but there is a 
reduction of .$363,214 to $2,200,000 for 
valuation work, due to the expected prac- 
tical completion of the primary valuations 
in the fiscal year 1928, while an increase is 
proposed for the general work of the com- 
mission. For this the estimate is $2,564,500 
for 1929, as compared with $2,460,600 for 
1928, to cover additional attorney ex- 
aminers, cost of reporting and travel ex- 
penses. For the investigation of accounts 
of carriers, which the commission in its 
annual reports has said it has been obliged 
to curtail in recent years for lack of 
adequate appropriations, the estimate pro- 
vides for an increase from $1,315,000 to 
$1,327,745, to provide for additional travel 
expenses. A decrease of $75,000 is pro- 
posed in the allowance for printing and 
binding “due to the fact that provision is 
being made in the fiscal year 1928 to 
print accumulated volumes of valuation 
reports.” 

For the United States Board of Media- 
tion the estimate for 1929 is $347,902, as 
compared with $390,000 for 1928. This 
involves a reduction from $177,000 to $155,- 
102 for salaries and expenses, from $100,- 
000 to $80,000 for expenses of arbitration 
boards, and from $3,000 to $2,800 for 
printing and binding. 
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The Port of New York authority is to 
build a central (“inland”) freight house 
in Manhattan, and invites any one who 
is able and competent to undertake the 
task to offer proposals for operating the 
establishment. The site for the proposed 
terminal has not as yet been decided upon. 
The facilities of the station will be open 
to all shippers, all railroads and all truck- 
men. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, in 
conjunction with the Western Pacific, the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western and the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy will con- 
duct three 22-day personally conducted 
tours to California; one leaving Chicago on 
January 14, one on February 11, and one 
on March 10, all returning via Salt Lake 


City, and Denver. The scheme is de- 
signed to test out the feasibility of estab- 
lishing such tours permanently. The cost 
of the 6,000-miles tour is ~ $448.81 per 


person, including fare, hotels, motor trips, 


and sight-Seeing features. The main 
points visited are Indian Detour, New 


Mexico; Grand Canyon, Arizona; Phoe- 
nix; Los Angeles, Calif.; San Diego; 
Yosemite National Park and San Francisco 
on the Santa Fe, Feather River Canyon 
and Salt Lake City on the Western 
Pacific; the Royal Gorge on the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western and Omaha on 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 


Motor Transport Investigation Set 
for Argument 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced on December 5 that its investi- 
gation of motor bus and motor truck oper- 
ation has been assigned for oral argument 
on January 16, before the commission. 
The commission at one time had indicated 
its intention of sending a report of its 
investigation, with recommendations for 
legislation, to Congress at the opening of 
the new session, but it has now decided 
first to issue a proposed report by an ex- 
aminer, to be served on the parties to the 
investigation, and it is expected that this 
will be made public by December 15 or 
shortly thereafter. 


Supreme Court Settles Florida Oil 
Rates 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
has affirmed the decree of the federal dis- 
trict court for western Kentucky, 13 Fed. 
(2nd) 633, holding that all the transporta- 
tion of oil by the Atlantic Coast Line for 
the Standard Oil Company of Kentucky, 
after the oil reaches the storage tanks or 
tank cars in Tampa, Port Tampa or Jack- 
sonville, to subordinate centres of the oil 
company, such as bulk stations and service 
stations, in Florida, is intrastate commerce, 
and that the oil company is entitled to in- 
trastate rates thereon. These rates apply 
alike to gasoline, refined oil, lubricating oil 
and fuel oil. The decree of the Circuit 
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Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit, 
16 Fed. (2nd) 441, modifying the district 
court’s decree so far as regards fuel oil 
landed at Port Tampa, which it held was 
an interstate shipment from its point of 
origin, Tampico, to its ultimate destination 
in Florida where it is used, is to that ex- 
tent reversed.—A. C. L. v. Standard Oil 
Co. of Ky. Decided November 28, 1927. 
Opinion by Mr. Chief Justice Taft. 


Revised Southern Class Rates 
Filed 


Tariff schedules have been filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by the 
railroads putting into effect a comprehen- 
sive revision of the interstate freight rates 
within southern territory and between 
southern territory and official territory, 
in accordance with an elaborate series of 
rate scales, based on mileage, prescribed 
by the commission in its report in Southern 
Class Rate Investigation, No. 13,494. The 
commission did not order its proposed 
bases of rates put into effect; but, after 
the issuance of its original order, con- 
sidered various petitions filed by railroads 
and shippers as a result of which it later 
issued various supplemental reports modify- 
ing the original findings. Recently the 
commission issued an order directing the 
railroads to put into effect the prescribed 
scales of rates to and from points in the 
peninsula of Florida and tariffs prepared 
to comply with the other findings of the 
report were filed voluntarily by the roads 
effective January 15. The rates include 
both reductions and increases, as the com- 
mission’s announced purpose was to bring 
about a more harmonious and simple rate 
structure rather than to change the general 
level of the rates. 


Short Line Allowed Increased 


Division on Silk 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
in a recent decision held that the Hoboken 
Manufacturers’ Railroad, a one-mile 
switching and _ terminal — railroad at 
Hoboken, N. J., is entitled to a division 
of 22 cents out of the transcontinental 
joint rate of $9 per 100 pounds, on ship- 
ments of silk from California, in place of 
its present division of 5.25 cents which is 
the same as it receives ordinarily on l. c. 1. 
freight.. The company had asked a division 
of 25 cents, on the ground of the unusual 
expenses incurred in handling silk ship- 
ments, which constitute its principal traffic, 
because on account of the high value of 
the commodity it employs armed guards 
and special employees to unload it. The 
defendant railroads, in contesting the in- 
crease in division, pointed to their own high 
expenses in handling silk and said that 
the switching line handled the silk for a 
distance of only about two city blocks. 
The $9 transcontinental rate has been 
divided 27.5 per cent to the lines east of 
Chicago, or approximately 185 per cent 
of their first class rates. The silk is de- 
livered to the Hoboken line by the Erie. 
The commission denied a request of the 
lines west of Chicago that no part of any 
increase should be apportioned to them, 
but did not decide where the shrinkage 
should be made. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 








Locomotives 


Tue Boston & Marne has renewed its 
inquiry for locomotives and is now inquir- 
ing for 30, 2-8-4 type locomotives. 


Tue SouTHERN is inquiring for 25 
Mikado type locomotives, 8 Mallet type 
locomotives and 5 Pacific type locomotives. 


THE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
have ordered a 1200 h.p. Diesel locomotive, 
direct drive, from the Friedrich Krupp 
A. G., Germany. 


Freight Cars 


THe Bancor & Aroostook is inquiring 
for 100 box cars. 


THe LenicgH & New ENGLAND is in- 
quiring for 6 caboose cars. 


Tue Attantic Coast Line is inquiring 
for about 75 underframes for box cars. 


Tue Texas & Paciric is inquiring for 
500 drop bottom gondola cars, 300 fiat cars 
of 50 tons’ capacity, and 200 automobile 
cars. 


Tue KANAWHA GLEN JEAN & EASTERN 
has ordered two flat cars, 40-ft. long and 
of 50 tons’ capacity, from the American 
Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue Fruit Growers Express, in addi- 
tion to the orders for underframes reported 
in the Railway Age of December 3, has 
ordered 60 from the Petroleum [Iron 
Works. 


THe SouTHERN is inquiring for 1,000 
steel coal cars of 55 tons’ capacity, 1,000 
steel frame, automobile box cars of 40 tons’ 
capacity, 250 ballast cars of 50 tons’ capa- 
city, 200 caboose cars, 50 air dump cars 
and 500 underframes for 50 ton low side 
gondola cars. 2 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN, in 
addition to: recent orders for freight cars 
reported in the Railway Age of Decem- 
ber 3, has ordered 100 gondola cars from 
the American Car & Foundry Company, 
and 100 underframes for caboose cars from 
the Illinois Car & Manufacturing Company. 


Tue Louisvitte & NASHVILLE, reported 
in the Railway Age of November 26 as 
expecting to be in the market shortly for 
freight cars, is now inquiring for 1,250 
drop bottom gondola cars, 200 low side 
gondola cars, 200 automobile cars and 300 
single sheathed box cars, all to be of 50 
tons’ capacity, and for 200 steel under 
frame stock cars of 40 tons’ capacitv. 


Passenger Cars 


Tue Texas & Paciric, reported in the 
Railway Age of November 26 as contem- 
plating the purchase of passenger cars in 
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the near future, is now inquiring for 3 
dining cars and 5 combination baggage and 
express cars. 


THe SouTHERN is inquiring for 23 com- 
bination mail and baggage cars and 2 full 
postal cars. Bids are also wanted for 55 
underframes for use in building passenger 
train cars. 


Tue Louisvitte & NASHVILLE, reported 
in the Railway Age of November 26 as 
soon coming in the market for passenger 
equipment, is now inquiring for 6 com- 
bination baggage and passenger cars, 8 
coaches and 2 baggage cars. 


Tue Cuicaco, BurLInNcTon & QuINcyY, 
which ordered 25 gas-electric rail cars 
from the Pullman Car and Manufacturing 
Corp., as mentioned in the Railway Age 
of December 3, has specified that these 
cars be equipped with power plants sup- 
plied by the Electro-Motive Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Twenty-one of the cars 
will have single unit power plants of 275 
rated hp. each, and 4 cars will have single 
unit power plants of 400 total rated hp. 
each. 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN, which 
ordered 11 gas-electric rail cars from the 
Pullman Car & Manufacturing Corp., as 
noted in the December 3 and previous is- 
sues of the Railway Age, will equip these 
cars with power plants as follows: 3 cars 
will have single unit power plants of 220 
rated hp. each; 3 cars will have single unit 
power plants of 275 rated hp. each; 5 
cars will have dual power plants of 550 
total rated hp. each; all power plants for 
this equipment being furnished by the Elec- 
tro-Motive Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Iron and Steel 


THE GRAND TRUNK WESTERN is re- 
ported to have ordered 10,000 tons of 
steel rail. 


THE Cuicaco Mitwaukee & St. PaAut 
has ordered 40,000 tons of rails from the 
Illinois Steel Company and 10,000 tons from 
the Inland Steel Company. 


Tue Missourt Pactric is reported to 
have ordered 40,000 tons of rail from the 
Inland Steel Company, the United States 
Steel Corporation and the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Company. 


Tue SovutTHerRN Paciric has ordered 
17,640 tons of rail from the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Company; 30,910 tons from the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Com- 
pany, and 22,025 tons from the Bethlehem 
Steel Company. The Southern Pacific is 
reported to have ordered 24,292 additional 
tons of rail, making the total 94,867. 


THe New York CENTRAL has ordered 
from the Dominion Iron & Steel Company, 
Sydney, N. S., 11,600 tons of 127-lb. open 
hearth Dudley section New York Central 
standard rail, for delivery in Canada to 
the Canadian lines of the Michigan Cen- 
tral. The cost of the contract is about 
$500,000 and deliveries are to begin in 
January next and be completed within 
three months 
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Supply Trade 








Charles L. Butler, representative of the 
Detroit Lubricator Company, has re- 
signed to become manager of railroad 
sales for the Goodall Rubber Company, 
with headquarters at 117 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 


The Harrington Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has sold its machine tool busi- 
ness, together with drawings, patterns, 
jigs, tools and fixtures, patents and good- 
will to the Consolidated Machine Tool 
Corporation of America, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Cohoes Rolling Mill Company, 
Cohoes, N. Y., has created a special rail- 
road sales department and P. C. Doerr, 
who has been connected with the com- 
pany for the past two years, after 
January 1 will devote all of his time to 
railroad sales. 


The Pilliod Company, with offices at 
New York City and Chicago, manufac- 
turers of the Baker, Southern and 
Young valve gears, have acquired the 
exclusive sales and service of the loco- 
motive cut-off control manufactured by 
the Transportation Devices Corporation, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, 
Ohio, will create an executive branch 
in New York January 1 to cover New 
England and the territories served by 
its New York and Philadelphia sales of- 
fices, and thereby improve its service in 
that part of the country. Frederick Att- 
wood, who will be in charge, directed 
the interests of the Ohio Brass Com- 
pany in Europe for several years, and 
has returned to this country to under- 
take the organization and direction of 
the New York executive office. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chi- 
cago, has taken over the exclusive sale 
of the Glasgow iron billets to the rail- 
roads of the country. Glasgow iron is 


a pure puddled doubly refined rolled 
wrought iron, made by the Glasgow 
Iron Company, Pottstown, Pa. This 


firm, organized in 1876, are manufacturers 
of iron plates, bars, billets and boiler 
specialties. For many years they have 
been specializing in the manufacture of 
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refined iron. The Ryerson Company 
organization also handles the sale of the 
Lewis special staybolt and engine bolt 
iron product of the Penn Iron & Steel 
Co., Creighton, Pa. 


L. M. Ritchie, who has been appointed 
district manager, railway sales, of the 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Inc., with headquarters at Chicago, 
was born on March 20, 1892, at 
Bernise, Pa., and graduated from Al- 
legheny College in 1916 and received 
his master’s degree in 1917 at the above 
college in chemistry. He then served 
as a member of the staff of the U. S. 





L. M. Ritchie 


Bureau of Standards at Washington, 
D. C., as assistant chemist in the 
Electro Chemistry section of the Elec- 
trical division and in 1919 was appointed 
associate chemist and assistant chiet of 
this section. In 1922 he resigned and 
was appointed district sales engineer of 
the National Carbon Company, Inc., and 
the Prest-O-Lite Company, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, Ohio, which po- 
sition he held until his recent appoint- 
ment. 


November Locomotive Shipments 


November shipments of railroad loco- 
motives, from principal manufacturing 
plants, based on reports received by the 
Department of Commerce, totaled 52 loco- 
motives, as compared with 112 in October 
and 128 in November, 1926. The following 
table gives the shipments and unfilled 
orders with comparisons: 


Railroad Locomotives 


Shipments 
Pad 

















Unfilled orders, end of month 
wer? 
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The Hyman-Michaels Company, Chi- 
cago, has been appointed sales agent for 
the mid-west territory of the Ohio Loco- 
motive Train Company and its subsidi- 
ary, the Toledo Crane Company. 


A. W. Armstrong, president of the 
Ayer & Lord Tie Company, Chicago, 
has been appointed a member of the 
National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion of the Department of Commerce by 
Secretary Hoover, its chairman, and has 
been assigned to the Wood Preservation 
group of the committee. The national 
body is sponsoring a project of retail 
distribution of preserved wood in the St. 
Louis area, and Mr. Armstrong, because 
of his wide experience in the use of 
wood preservatives, is aiding in this 
work. This distribution of preserved 
wood project shortly will be extended to 
other parts of the country, it is an- 
nounced. 


A controlling interest in the National 
Steel Car Corporation, Hamilton, On- 
tario, has been purchased by Green- 
shields & Co., and McDougall & Cowans, 
of Montreal, Quebec. This stock amount- 
ing to 81,000 shares, out of a total of 
100,000 outstanding, was subscribed ori- 
ginally in New York at the time the 
company was re-organized in 1920. The 
management of the company was taken 
over at the time of re-organization by 
Robert J. Magor, of Montreal, who is 
also engaged in the railway equipment 
business in the United States. It is 
understood that of the 81,000 shares, 
20,000 will be taken by the management 
and associates and the balance will soon 
be offered for sale by the above men- 
tioned banking houses which have under- 
written the shares. 


Obituary 


Ira C. Van Noy, who founded the Van 
Noy Interstate Company, now the Inter- 
state Company, in 1889, and retired as 
president in 1924, died at San Francisco, 
Cal., on December 4. 


V. K. Spicer, special representative of 
the Union Switch and Signal Company 
with headquarters at Chicago, died on 
December 5. Mr. Spicer was graduated 
from Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1879 and entered the employ 
of the Union Electric Signal Company 
of Boston, remaining there until the or- 
ganization of the Union Switch & Signal 
Company, in 1881. In the latter year he 
went to Pittsburgh as one of the en- 
gineers of that company, devoting his 
time during the following eight years to 
signal work in the field and in the shop. 
He was identified with the designing of 
the Union Switch & Signal Company’s 
signaling apparatus, and the inventor of the 
apparatus, and is the inventor of the 
Style B signal. In 1889, he was trans- 
fered to Chicago as signal engineer and 
superintendent, and in 1905 he was ap- 
pointed western manager of the company. 
In 1915 he was appointed special repre- 
sentative which position he held until his 
death. 
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Construction 








AtTcHIson, TorpekKA & Santa FeEe— 
Ponca City, Okla., will vote on Decem- 
ber 13 on the issuance of $65,000 of bonds 
as the city’s share of the cost of construc- 
tion of a reinforced concrete subway under 
the tracks of this company at South avenue. 


BattrmorE & Onio.—A contract has 
been let to the Vang Construction Com- 
pany of Cumberland, Md., for bridge and 
grading work at Woodsdale, O., at a cost 
of $175,000. 


Boston & ALBANy.—The New England 
Construction Company of Springfield, 
Mass., has been awarded a contract for 
bridge repairs at Chester and Bucket, 
Mass. This is repair work growing out 
of the recent flood damage. 





BurEAU OF RECLAMATION.—A contract 
for the construction of a railway, 22 miles 
long to the Owyhee river reclamation pro- 
ject in the vicinity of Vale, Ore., has been 
awarded to the General Construction Com- 
pany, Seattle, Wash., at a cost of $345,300. 


Cuicaco & NortH WeEsTERN.—Company 
forces have undertaken the deptession and 
rearrangement of tracks in North Water 
street, Chicago, to provide proper clear- 
ances in connection with the - construction 
of a bridge by the city over the Chicago 
river at LaSalle street. The cost of this 
work is expected to approximate $60,000. 


Cuicaco, Mi.wAuKEeE & St. PavuLt.— 
The federal court at Chicago has author- 
ized this company to expend $28,580 for 
the construction of a water treating plant 
at South Minneapolis, Minn., which will 
have a capacity of 40,000 gal. per hour. 
Authorization has also been given for the 
reconstruction of a snowshed 845 ft. long, 
1 mile west of Rockdale, Wash., at a cost 
of about $34,800, and the construction of a 
three-span steel girder bridge at Marquette, 
Iowa, at a cost of $26,600, to replace a pile 
trestle. 


Cuicaco, MirwauKee & St. PAvu.t.— 
Plans of this company for the separation 
of railroad and street grades at Milwaukee, 
Wis., for which the first contract was 
let in July for the construction of two 
highway subways, include the depression 
of four main tracks for a distance of 
9,500 feet and the elevation of four main 
tracks for a distance of 2,000 feet, the 
relocation of a team yard and freight 
station to serve the North Avenue district 
and the construction of a classification and 
storage yard to replace facilities which must 
be abandoned because of the grade separa- 
tion. Six bridges will be constructed to 
carry streets over the track depression. 
The total expenditure required for this 
project is estimated to be about $3,500,000. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis.—A 
contract for the construction of a concrete 
retaining wall at Broadway avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, which will have a length of 
about 1,790 ft., has been let to the In- 
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dustrial Construction Company, Cleveland, 
at a cost of about $100,000. Construction 
of a retaining wall near the property of 
the Standard Oil Company at Cleveland 
will be undertaken by H. E. Culbertson, 
Cleveland, to whom the contract has been 
let at a cost of about $400,000. 


Cuicaco, Rock IsLtanp & Paciric.—Citi- 
zens of Oklahoma City, Okla., by a ma- 
jority of 8 to 1 voted approval on November 
29 of a $4,000,000 bond issue which is to be 
used in acquiring the present right of way 
and passenger station site of the Rock 
Island in that city. Subject to the approval 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the Rock Island will join with the St. 
Louis-San Francisco in the construction of 
a new passenger station in Oklahoma City. 


Derroit, Totepo & Ironton.—A con- 
tract for the excavation of more than 200,- 
000 cu. yd. of material for the new line of 
this company between Malinta, Ohio, and 
the Maumee river, 5%4 miles, has been let 
to Roberts Brothers, Chicago, at a cost of 
about $100,000. 


Great NorTHERN.-A contract for the 
relocation of about 5,000 ft. of line along 
the Kootenai river east of Bonner’s Ferry, 
Idaho, has been awarded to Morrison and 
Knudsen, Spokane, Wash., at a cost of 
about $500,000. This project involves the 
construction of a 900-ft. concrete lined 
tunnel. 


LovIsvILLE & NASHVILLE.—A _ contract 
for the construction of a line between 
Chevrolet, Ky., and Hagans, Va., 13 miles, 
has been awarded to W. W. Boxley & Co., 
Roanoke, Va., at a cost of about $2,500,000. 
The total cost of the extension is estimated 
at more than $5,000,000. 


St. Louts-SAN Francisco, MuscLE 
SuHcaAts, BrrRMINGHAM & PENSACOLA.— 
A contract for the construction of frame 
passenger and freight stations and mis- 
cellaneous buildings along the line now 
under construction between Aliceville, 
Ala., and Kimbrough has been let to the 
C. G. Kershaw Contracting Company, 
Birmingham, Ala., at a cost of approxi- 
mately $90,000. 


Texas-New Mexico.—The office of the 
attorney general of Texas has approved 
the issuance of a charter to this company 
for the construction of a railroad from 
a point near Monahans, Tex., on the 
Texas & Pacific to a point along the 
Texas-New Mexico boundary north of 
Kermit, Tex., to reach hitherto undeveloped 
oil fields. The length of the line will be 
about 35 miles. 


Texas & Paciric—aA contract has been 
awarded to the Mississippi Valley Bridge 
& Iron Co., Leavenworth, Kan., for the 
construction of a bridge over the Atchafa- 
laya river near Melville, La., to consist of 
five fixed spans and one vertical loft span. 


WaBAsH.—-This company plans the con- 
struction of a passenger station on Delmar 
Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo., in conjunction 
with a viaduct now under construction at 
that point. The cost of the station is 
estimated at $300,000. 
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Financial 








AtcHIson, TopeKA & SANTA FE— 
Trackage Rights and Abandonment.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has is- 
sued a certificate authorizing this company 
to operate under trackage rights over the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western between 
Pueblo, Col., and Portland, 26.12 miles, 
and permitting the abandonment of opera- 
tions of the Santa Fe’s own line between 
these points, which line was badly dam- 
aged by flood in June, 1921, and has not 
been restored. 

To Sell Stock—Directors have voted to 
issue $9,296,400 common stock, par value 
$100, to be offered to the stockholders at 
par on the basis of 4 per cent of their 
holdings as of January 27, 1928. The pro- 
ceeds will be applied towards the payment 
of $10,019,000 underlying bonds of the 
company maturing in 1928, including $9,- 
603,000 Eastern Oklahoma first mortgage 
4 per cent bonds due March 1, 1928, $224,- 
000 Prescott & Eastern first mortgage 5 
per cent bonds due April 1, 1928, and 
$192,000 Hutchinson & Southern first 
mortgage 5 per cent bonds due January 1, 
1928. A statement by President W. B. 
Storey said: 

“The directors reached the decision to 
do this financing at this time because they 
feel that the Atchison can well afford to 
do it now, and they chose to issue stock 
because they believe that is the saner 
method of railroad financing at this time. 
In regard to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s opinion of this move, the 
fact that the Atchison has such a large 
surplus might possibly exert a forestalling 
influence on the commission’s approval. But 
we believe the fact that the financing is 
changing bonded indebtedness to stock in- 
debtedness will serve to cause the commis- 
sion to look favorably on the plan.” 

On the basis of the closing price of 
common stock on Tuesday of the present 
week, the day on which»the new financing 
was announced, $194.50, the rights to sub- 
scribe to the new stock are estimated to 
have a value of about $3.64 per share. 


BALTIMORE, CHESAPEAKE & ATLANTIC. 
—Foreclosure Proceedings Asked.—A bill 
of complaint has been filed in the United 
States District Court of Maryland by 
Chatham Phenix National Bank and Trust 
Company of New York, trustee under the 
first mortgage, requesting foreclosure pro- 
ceedings under the mortgage, and sale of 
the entire property. The company had a 
deficit in 1925 and 1926 and its profit and 
loss deficit on December 31, 1926, amount- 
ed to twice the par value of the issue of 
first mortgage bonds. The company has 
been unable to pay interest on its bonds 
for the period March 1, 1922, to Septem- 
ber 1, 1927. The Pennsylvania is the 
chief stockholder but has never received 
any return on the common stock. For 
several interest periods the Pennsylvania 
has purchased the coupons of the bonds. 


CanaDIAN Paciric—Segregation Ru- 
mors Denied —President E. W. Beatty has 
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made the following statement denying that 
the board of directors were considering the 
segregation of the company’s extraneous 
assets: 

“All reports that the company is considering the 
segregation of its extraneous assets are entirely 
without foundation. Several years ago considera- 
tion was given to the possibility of such action, 
but the balance of interest and convenience was 
thought to be opposed to it. The matter has 
not been reviewed recently and if all the com- 
pany’s outside holdings are maintained and 
operated for the sole benefit of its share and 
security holders, the advantage of administering 
them under a separate organization is at least 
doubtful. 

“One of the unique features of the company’s 
enterprise has m the varied character of its 
activities, all of which have helped to support the 
major portion of its undertakings in the railway 
proper—and have been a source of strength for 
many years. 

“So far as the appreciation in the value of 
the company’s stcck in recent months has been 
due to a greater confidence in Canada’s future, 
and im consequence, in the future of Canadian 
enterprises generally, it is very gratifying, but 
the current rumors as to the separation of its 
outside activities are. as I have stated, unfounded, 
as no such plan has, in recent years, been con- 
sidered by our directorate.” 

The denial that segregation plans were 
in formulation followed a sudden rise in 
the price of Canadian Pacific to a new high 


price for 1927 of $219 per share. 


CENTRAL OF NEw Jersey.—Bonds.— 
This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue $5,000,000 of general mortgage 4 per 
cent bonds, to be sold at 9614, to provide 
funds to redeem on January 1 the first 
mortgage bonds of the American Dock & 
Improvement Company. 


Cuicaco & North Western.—Equip- 
ment Trust—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized an issue of 

2,610,000 of equipment trust certificates to 
be sold at not less than 101.32 and interest. 


Cuicaco. Rock Istanp & Pactric.— 
Ronds.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority for an issue of $1,000,000 of general 
mortgage 4 per cent bonds and a like 
amount of first and refunding mortgage 
bonds, to be issued against the general 
mortgage bonds. 


Cuicaco, St. Paut, MInneapotts & 
OmanHA.—Equipment Trust Authorized— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized the issuance of $830,000 434 
per cent equipment trust of 1917 certifi- 
cates, series D, 1927, to be sold to Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., the highest of 20 bidders, at 
101.52, giving an average annual cost to 
the carrier of approximately 4.43 per cent. 
The equipment includes 500 50-ton steel 
underframe box cars having a total ap- 
proximate cost of $1,115,000. 





LenicH VALiFy. No extra dividend. 
Decline of earnings, due largely to the 
lessened movement of anthracite coal, was 
given as the reason for failure of the di- 
rectors, meeting at Philadelphia on De- 
cember 7, to declare an extra dividend of 
3 per cent or $1.50 per share on the com- 
mon stock such as was declared at this 
time last year. The regular quarterly 
dividends of 87%4 cents per share on the 
common stock and $1.25 per share on the 
preferred were declared, payable January 
3 to stockholders of record on Decem- 
ber 17. 
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Los AnceLes & Satt Lake.—Abandon- 
ment of Branch.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has issued a certificate author- 
izing this company to abandon a part of its 
Glendale branch in Los Angeles County, 
Cal., 0.815 miles. 


Lou1st1anA & ARKANSAS.—Change of 
Control—This company was sold to H. C. 
Couch, Pine Bluff, Ark., on November 26. 
Control of the road, which operates be- 
tween Hope, Ark., and Alexandria, La., a 
distance of 300 miles, will be taken over 
on or before January 15. 


Loutsvitte & NAsHVILLE.—Bonds.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to procure 
the authentication and delivery of $49,503,- 
000 of first and refunding mortgage bonds, 
to reimburse the treasury for past expendi- 
tures. The application says that the com- 
mission’s examination of the thousands of 
pages of data regarding the expenditures 
will necessarily require considerable time 
and that it desires to be in a position where 
early action may be expected on future 
applications for authority for an actual 
issue of bonds to take advantage of favor- 
able markets. 


MINNESOTA WESTERN.—Control Pur- 
chased.—Harry E. Pence, president of the 
Minneapolis, Northfield & Southern, se- 
cured control of this company and its af- 
filiated company, the Electric Short Line 
Terminal Company, on November 30 
through the purchase of the interest of 
W. L. Luce. The Minneapolis, Northfield 
& Southern operates from Minneapolis, 
Minn., to Mankato, 103 miles, branches 
from Northfield to Randolph, 9 miles and 
branch from Masonic Home to Nicollet, 8 
miles. The Minnesota Western operates 
85 miles between Minneapolis and Lake 
Lillian. 


Missouri - Kansas - Texas. — Bonds. — 
This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue and sell $13,600,000 of prior lien 
mortgage 4% per cent bonds, to provide 
funds for the retirement of $12,894,577 of 
prior lien 6 per cent bonds, to be sold at 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and Ladenburg, Thal- 
mann & Co., at 97% and interest. 


Missour!I-KANSAS-TEXAS.—Bonds Sold. 
—Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Ladenburg, Thal- 
mann & Co., the National City Company, 
J. & W. Seligman & Co. and Hallgarten 
& Co. have offered $13,600,000 414 per 
cent prior lien morgtage bonds, series D, 
due January 1, 1978, at 9934 and interest. 
Details of the issue are given in part as 
follows: 


The proceeds of the sale of these bonds are to 
be applied towards the redemption on February 1 
1928, at 102% per cent and accrued interest, of 
$12,894,577 principal amount of prior lien mort- 
gage 6 per cent gold bonds, series “C,” due 
January 1, 1932, now outstanding in the hands 
of the public. 

_The prior lien bonds are secured by either a 
direct or collateral lien on 3,044.67 aulies of rail- 
road and appurtenances, comprising all the lines 
of the company, as follows: they are secured by a 
first lien, either directly or through the pledge of 
entire issues of first mortgage bonds and of all 
outstanding stocks (except directors’ qualifying 
shares) of controlled companies, on 1,226.84 
miles of first main tracks and all appurtenances 
thereto including terminal properties, yards, 
bridges and depots, owned at the time of the 
execution of the prior lien mortgage and there- 
after acquired or to be acquired: a first lien on 
all shop facilities then owned by the company or 
thereafter acquired or to be acquired; and a first 
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lien on equipment having a depreciated book value 
on October 31, 1927, of approximately $26,269,- 
000; and, either directly or through the pledge of 
first mortgage bonds and all outstanding stocks 
(except directors’ qualifying shares) of controlled 
companies, by a lien on all the remaining proper- 
ties of the company and of its controlled com- 
panies owned at the time of the execution of the 
prior lien mortgage and thereafter acquired or to 
be acquired, subject only to outstanding obliga- 
tions now amounting to $32,048,800, for the re- 
funding, payment or acquisition of which prior 
lien bonds have been reserved. 


New York, New Haven & HArtForp. 

Equipment Trusts Authorised.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized the issuance of $4,500,000 414 per 
cent equipment trust certificates, series of 
1927, No. 2, to be sold to Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., the highest of 11 bidders, at 101.02, 
giving an average annuwal cost to the car- 
rier of approximately 4.337 per cent. The 
equipment includes 15 steam locomotives, 
5 electric locomotives, 2,679 freight train 
cars and 45 passenger train cars, having ‘a 
total approximate cost of $6,085,451. 

The offering of these securities to the 
public was reported in the Railway Age of 
December 3. 


San Dieco & Artzona.—Renews Notes. 

This company has been authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
issue promissory notes aggregating 
$527,823 from time to time to June 21, 
1928, in renewal of outstanding notes of 
like amount. 

Texas-New Mexico.—Receives Charter. 
—The board of directors of this company, 
which has been granted a charter by the 
attorney general of Texas for the con- 
struction of a railroad north from Mona- 
hans, Tex., to the New Mexico boundary, 
35 miles, is made up of G. O. Bateman 
of Breckenridge, Tex., as president, and 
the following officers of the Texas & Pa- 
cific: R. S. Shapard, assistant general 
attorney; R. L. W. Thompson, assistant 
attorney; A. C. Littlejohn, chief clerk to 
the president; A. R. Dieterman, chief clerk 
to the vice-president; L. C. Porter, assist- 
ant general claim agent; L. T. McIntyre, 
cashier; D. Wallace, chief clerk to the 
assistant general managéf. 


Average Price of Stocks and 
of Bonds 
Last Last 


Dec. 6 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds. . 


Dividends Declared 


Buffalo & Susquehanna.—Preferred, 2 per 
cent, payable December 30 to holders of record 
December 15. 

Chesapeake & Ohio.—Common, 2% per cent, 
quarterly, payable January 1, 1928, to holders of 
record December 12. Preferred, 3% per cent, 
payable January 2, 1928, to holders of record 
December 8. 

Colorado & Southern.—Common, 3 per cent, 
annually; first preferred, 2 per cent, semi-annu- 
ally; second preferred, 4 per cent, annually, all 
parent December 31 to holders of record Decem- 
ver 17. 

Erie & Pittsburgh.—$ .87%4, quarterly, payable 
December 10 to holders of record November 30. 

Old Colony.—1%4 per cent, quarterly. payable 
January 2, 1928, to holders of record Decem- 
ber 10. 

St. Louis-San Francisco.—Common, 1% per 
cent, quarterly; common, % per cent, extra, both 
payable January 3, 1928, to holders of record 
December 9. 

St. Louis Southwestern.—Preferred, 1'4 per 
cent, quarterly, payable December 31 to holders 
of record December 4. 

Wabash.—Preferred B, 5 


121.78 120.66 100.74 
97.29 97.05 92.07 


per cent, annually. 


payable Fetruarv 6, 1928, to holders of record 
December 3: 
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Officers 








Executive 
Charles E. Johnston, 


vice-president 


and general manager of the Kansas 
City Southern, with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo., has been recom- 


mended by the road’s executive com- 
mittee for the position of president to 
succeed J. A. Edson, who will retire on 
January 1. 


Charles E. Smith has been appointed 
vice-president of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, with headquarters at 
New Haven, Conn. He will assist the 
president in problems relating to im- 
provements, construction, operation and 
other matters that may be assigned. Mr. 
Smith was borr. in Somerville, Mass., in 





Cc. E. Smith 


1877. He graduated from the Somerville 
High School in 1895 and from: the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in 1900. His first engineering work was 
in the summer of 1897 on the New York 
& New England (now a part of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford) at Bos- 
ton. From 1900 until 1903, Mr. Smith 
served in the bridge engineering depart- 
ment of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford. For several years thereafter 
he was employed in departments of the 
United States government and later 
served as assistant bridge engineer of 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
(now a part of the New York Central), 
with headquarters at Cleveland, O. 
From 1907 until 1915, Mr. Smith was in 
the service of the Missouri Pacific at 
St. Louis, a part of that period as chief 
engineer in charge of maintenance and 
construction. Subsequently under the 
firm name of C. E. Smith & Co., he has 
been a consulting adviser to numerous 
railroads, city administrations, public 
utilities, industrial companies, and for the 
last twelve and a half years consulting 
engineer and technical adviser to the city 
administrations of St. Louis on railroad 
and public utilities matters. In 1918, 
during the war, Mr. Smith was a major 
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in the construction division of the United 
States Army. During 1927 he made an 
exhaustive study and report on the New 
York City transit situation for the comp- 
troller of that city. While he was con- 
sulting engineer in St. Louis, he also 
investigated and reported the union sta- 
tion situation and transit problems at 
New Orleans and joint railway situa- 
tions at Fort Worth and other points, 
and, as chairman of a joint committee, 
made a sutdy of, report on, and recom- 
mendation in regard to the railroad sit- 
uation in the St. Louis terminal area. 


George H. Foster, acting vice-presi- 
dent of the Lehigh Valley, with head- 
quarters at New York, has been elected 
vice-president in charge of operation 
with the same headquarters, succeeding 
F. L. Blendinger, who has resigned on 
account of ill health, R. W. Barrett, 
general counsel, with héadquarters at 
New York, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel with the same 
headquarters. 


Harry E. Pence, president of the 
Minneapolis, Northfield & Southern, 
with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., 
has in addition been elected president of 
the Minnesota Western and the Electric 
Short Line Terminal Company, succeed- 
ing W. L. Luce and following the pur- 
chase of the two railroads on November 
30. W. R. Stephens, assistant to the 
president and secretary of the Min- 
neapolis, Northfield & Southern, has 
also been elected vice-president of the 
two companies succeding E. D. Luce, 
and F. C. Bahr has been elected secre- 
tary and treasurer, Minnesota Western. 


Financial, Legal and 
Accounting 


Thomas W. Mathews, who has been 
elected treasurer of the Seaboard Air 
Line, with headquarters at Portsmouth, 
Va., was born on November 7, 1882, at 





T. W. Mathews 


Savannah, Ga. He attended the Uni- 
versity of Florida from 1896 until 1899, 
and entered the service of the Florida 
Central & Peninsular (part of the Sea- 
board Air Line) on March 1, 1899. He 
served as secretary to the comptroller 
until December, 1903, and then as in- 
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surance clerk until April, 1909. Mr. 
Mathews then became chief clerk, which 
position he held until February, 1913, 
when he was appointed assistant comp- 
troller, occupying this position until Au- 
gust, 1918. He served as federal treas- 
urer until March, 1920, and then became 
assistant treasurer and assistant secre- 
tary, which positions he was holding at 
the time of his recent election as treas- 
urer. 


Joseph Rosch, supreme court justice 
of Liberty, Sullivan county, N. Y., has 
resigned to become counsel for the Dela- 
ware & Hudson, with headquarters at 


Albany, N. Y. 


Operating 


M. J. Ruland has been appointed train- 
master of the Utah. 


C. M. Lanham has been appointed as- 
sistant trainmaster of the Georgia di- 
vision of the Seaboard Air Line, with 
headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. 


R. R. Cummins has been appointed 
superintendent of the Savannah division 
of the Central of Georgia, with head- 
quarters at Savannah, Ga., succeeding 
J. Reichert, deceased. 


F. C. Smith, assistant division super- 
intendent on the Southern Pacific at 
Ogden, Utah, has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Ogden Union Railway 
& Depot Company, with headquarters at 
the same point, succeeding G. W. Kel- 
logg, acting superintendent, who has 
been assigned to other duties. 


W. A. Shockley, acting passenger 
trainmaster on the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe at Kansas City, Mo., has been 
appointed passenger trainmaster at the 
Union station at that point. Howard 
N. Sails, acting night trainmaster at 
Argentine, Kan., has been appointed as- 
sistaut trainmaster, with headquarters at 
that point. 


Fred M. Wooddall, superintendent of 
terminals of the Louisville & Nashville 
and superintendent of the Atlanta Joint 
Terminals, with headquarters at Atlanta, 
Ga., has been transferred to Louisville, 
Ky., to succeed John B. Arbegust, who 
voluntarily retired from active duty on 
December 1 after 46 years spent in the 
service of the L. & N. Mr. Arbegust 
was born on October 31, 1860 at Louis- 
ville, Ky., and was graduated from the 
Louisville Law School in 1881. He en- 
tered railway service immediately there- 
after as a timekeeper on the L. & N., 
remaining in that position until 1887 
when he became secretary and chief 
clerk to the superintendent of the Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati & Lexington division. 
In 1890 Mr. Arbegust was appointed 
chief clerk to the superintendent of ter- 
minals and 13 years later he was pro- 
moted to trainmaster. He was advanced 
to superintendent of terminals in 1908, 
with headquarters at Louisville, a posi- 
tion he has held since that time with 
the exception of the period during fed- 
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eral control from August, 1918, to March 
1, 1920, when he served as terminal man- 
ager at Louisville. 


J. H. Cooper, engineer maintenance 
of way of the Southern division of the 
Eastern region of the Pennsylvania, with 
headquarters at Wilmington, Del., has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
Schuylkill division, with headquarters at 
Reading, Pa., succeeding F. L. Dobson, 
promoted. Mr. Cooper was born on 
July 5, 1883, at Easton, Pa., and was 
graduated from Lafayette College in 
1905. He entered the service of the 
Pennsylvania on October 13, 1905, as a 
rodman on the Sunbury division and 
was transferred to the Williamsport di- 
vision on March 9, 1910. On August 11 
of that year he was advanced to transit- 
man in the general office at Philadelphia 
and on January 1, 1911, became assistant 
supervisor on the Tyrone division, being 
transferred successively to the Cone- 
maugh, the Philadelphia and the Phila- 
delphia terminal divisions. He was ad- 
vanced to supervisor on the Trenton di- 
vision on October 25, 1917, and was 
transferred to the New York division 





J. H. Cooper 


on March 1, 1920. Mr. Cooper was ap- 
pointed division engineeer of the Phila- 
delphia division on November 1, 1923, 
and on January 1, 1926, was transferred 
to the Monongahela division. On April 
1 of the same year he was transferred 
to the Philadelphia terminal division, 
with headquarters at West Philadelphia. 
In July, 1927, Mr. Cooper was appointed 
engineer maintenance of way of the 
Southern division, which position he was 
holding at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment as superintendent of the Schuyl- 
kill division. 


Traffic 


L. A. Burritt, assistant general East- 
ern freight agent of the Erie, with head- 
quarters in the Produce Exchange Build- 
ing, 2 Broadway, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed assistant to general freight agent, 
with headquarters at 71 W. 23rd street, 
N. Y. He will be succeeded by W. H. 
Stadelman as assistant general Eastern 
freight agent. L. R. Knapp has been ap- 
pointed general agent, with headquarters 
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at Newark, N. J., succeeding H. B. R. 
Potter, deceased. 


Clarence C. Howard, who has been ap- 
pointed passenger traffic manager of the 
Erie, with headquarters at New York, 
entered railway service as a messenger 
on the New York & Northern (now a 
division of the New York Central). He 
served as traffic agent, telegraph oper- 
ator, ticket agent, traveling auditor and 
train dispatcher, and in 1897 entered the 
passenger rate department of the New 
York Central. He then served succes- 





Cc. C. Howard 


sively for several years as rate clerk, 
chief rate clerk, chief clerk, assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent and general pas- 
senger agent of the New York Central’s 
West Shore road. In 1918 Mr. Howard 
became associated with the Irving Na- 
tional Bank, now the American Ex- 
change Irving Trust Company, as assist- 
ant cashier and two years later was ad- 
vanced to vice-president, which position 
he was holding at the time of his recent 
appointment as passenger traffic man- 
ager of the Erie. 


Frederick D. Claggett, who has been 
appointed freight traffic manager of the 
Southern, with headquarters at Wash- 
ington, D. C., was born on August 14, 
1874, at Hagerstown, Md. He entered 
railway service in September, 1891, in 
the auditor’s office of the Norfolk & 
Western at Roanoke, Va. From No- 
vember, 1895, until March 1, 1897, he 
served in the general freight office of 
the Southern at Washington, D. C., and 
from the latter date until June 1, 1912, 
served in the office of the general 
freight agent of the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific (part of the 
Southern) at Cincinnati, O. On June 
1, 1912, Mr. Claggett became assistant 
general freight agent of the same road 
at the same place, which position he 
held until May 1, 1917, when he was 
appointed general freight agent of the 
Southern lines west, at Cincinnati, O. 
He served in this position until March 
1, 1918, and was then transferred in the 
same capacity to the lines east at At- 
lanta, Ga. On April 1, 1918, Mr. Clag- 
gett was appointed assistant freight 
trafic manager of the Southern at 
Washington, D. C., which position he 
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held until the latter part of 1925, when 
he was appointed assistant to vice-presi- 
dent. This position he was holding at 
the time of his recent appointment as 
freight traffic manager. 


Mechanical 


John. H. Minette, assistant general 
foreman at the West Springfield shops 
of the Boston & Albany, has been ap- 
pointed general foreman of the locomo- 
tive shops, with headquarters at West 
Springfield, Mass., succeeding Joseph W. 
Murphy, deceased. 


Frank W. Johnson has been ap- 
pointed traveling engineer of the Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 
with headquarters at Minneapolis, 
Minn., succeeding Grant W. Stanton, 
transferred. Milo P. Lybeck, assistant 
fuel supervisor, with headquarters at 
Enderlin, N. D., has been appointed 
traveling engineer of the Stevens Point 
division, with headquarters at Stevens 
Point, Wis., succeeding Charles F. 
Gillaspy, resigned. 


Engineering, Maintenance 
of Way and Signaling 


L. A. Guthrie, signal supervisor on the 
Manitoba district of the Canadian Na- 
tional, with headquarters at Winnipeg, 
Man., has been appointed acting signal 
engineer of the Western region, with 
headquarters at the same point. 


G. Tornes, chief carpenter of the 
Dubuque division of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, with headquarters 
at Dubuque, Iowa, has been promoted 
to general supervisor of buildings, with 
headquarters at Chicago, succeeding 
N. H. LaFountain, deceased. 


R. R. Metheany, division engineer on 
the Eastern region of the Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at Altoona, Pa., has 
been appointed ehgineer maintenance of 
way of the Southern division of the East- 
ern region, with headquarters at Wil- 
mington, Del., succeeding J. H. Cooper, 
promoted. 


Purchases and Stores 


W. N. Strong has been appointed 
storekeeper of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
with headquarters at Cane Fork, W. Va., 
succeeding J. R. Grey, deceased. 


Frank E. Cragin has been appointed 
general storekeeper of the Los Angeles 
& Salt Lake, with headquarters at Los 
Angeles, Cal., succeeding J. H. Cragin, 
deceased. 


Obituary 


W. F. Naumann, division storekeeper 
of the Illinois Central, with headquarters 
at East St. Louis, Ill, died in that city 
on October 28. 


A. J. Archer, general agent for the 
Great Northern at San Francisco, Cal., 
died at a hospital in that city on Decem- 
ber 2 following an operation. 
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J. H. Cragin, general storekeeper of 
the Los Angeles & Salt Lake, with 
headquarters at Los Angeles, Cal., died 
in that city on November 28. 


Silvas De Wolf, vice-president and 
general manager of the Texas-Mexican, 
died at his home in Laredo, Tex., on 
December 3. The cause of his death 
was heart disease. 


H. E. Ferree, freight claim agent of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf, with 
headquarters at Fort Worth, Tex., died 
in a hospital at Rochester, Minn., on No- 
vember 8 following an operation. 


D. F. Milne, general superintendent 
of the Clover Leaf district of the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis, with head- 
quarters at Frankfort, Ind., died at his 
home in that city on December 2 from 
an attack of acute indigestion. 


Henry M. Fickinger, former vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Fort Worth & Rio Grande and the St. 
Louis, San Francisco & Texas, who 
retired from active railroad service in 
1906, died at the Boulder Club, Boulder, 
Colo., on December 2 at the age of 79 
years. 


W. H. Hutchison, general agent for 
the St. Louis-San Francisco at Vinita, 
Okla., died at the Frisco hospital at 
St. Louis, Mo., on November 7. Mr. 
Hutchison, who was 55 years of age, 
had been general agent at Vinita since 
1915. Prior to that time he was for two 
years assistant superintendent of the 
Frisco at Sapulpa, Okla. 


Jacob Reichert, superintendent of the 
Savannah division of the Central of 
Georgia, with headquarters at Savannah, 
Ga., who was killed on November 24, 
when a freight train struck a rail motor 
car in which he was riding, was born 
on October 12, 1873, in Germany. He 
entered railway service in November, 
1893, with the Central of Georgia as a 
brakeman on the Columbus division. In 
November, 1895, he was advanced to 
conductor and was-later assigned duties 
in the Columbus yard, serving as yard 
foreman, night yardmaster and again as 
conductor on the Birmingham line of the 
Columbus division. Early in 1906 he 
was appointed yardmaster and station 
master at Albany, Ga., where he served 
until June, 1907, when he returned to 
the Columbus division as freight and 
passenger conductor. In June, 1917, he 
was appointed trainmaster of the Savan- 
nah terminals, serving there until De- 
cember, 1919, when he was appointed 
superintendent of the Macon freight ter- 
minals. On October 16, 1925, he became 
superintendent of the Savannah division, 
which position he was holding at the 
time of his death. 


Daniel Cameron Macdonald, assistant 
general claim agent of the Canadian Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at Winnipeg, 
Man., who died on November 24, was 
born on February 9, 1874, at Elmsdale, 
N. S., and educated in the public schools 
of the province of Nova Scotia. Mr. 
Macdonald entered railway service at the 
age of 16 as a relieving operator on the 
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Intercolonial (now a part of the Ca- 
nadian National), for the next eight 
years occupying that position and the 
position of agent at Dartmouth, N. S., 
and freight agent at Halifax, N. S. In 
October, 1899, he volunteered for the 
Transvaal war and went overseas to 
South Africa with the First Canadian 
Contingent of the Canadian Expedition- 
ary Forces. On his return from South 
Africa Mr. Macdonald was appointed 
freight agent of the Intercolonial at Syd- 
ney, N. S., and in July, 1902, he was 
transferred to Halifax where he remained 
until 1905 when he entered the general 
freight department of the Canadian Pa- 
cific at Winnipeg. In the following 
year Mr. Macdonald was appointed 
traveling freight agent and in December, 
1906, he was appointed chief clerk of 
the general freight department at Winni- 
peg. He was promoted to city freight 
agent at Winnipeg in April, 1907, being 
further promoted to division freight 
agent at Regina in June, 1911. Mr. Mac- 
donald was promoted to assistant gen- 
eral claim agent, with headquarters at 
Winnipeg, on January 1, 1914, a position 
he held continuously until the time of his 
death. 


William A. Patton, who retired as 
assistant to the president of the Pennsyl- 
vania on November 1, 1919, died on 
December 6 at his home in Radnor, Pa., 
from heart failure. Mr. Patton was born 
at Union Furnace, Pa., on October 21, 
1849. He was educated in the public 
school and high school of Altoona, Pa., 
and entered the service of the Pennsyl- 
vania in the office of the general super- 
intendent at Altoona on January 11, 
1865. In 1871 he was transferred to 
Philadelphia, and in August, 1872, was 
appointed chief clerk to the general 
manager. On October 1, 1882, Mr. Patton 
was assigned to duties in the office of 
the president, and on April 1, 1884, was 
appointed general assistant in the office 
of the president. On February 10, 1897, 
he became assistant to the president, 
which position he was holding at the 
time of his retirement. Mr. Patton had 
a prominent part in the promotion and 
development of the New York, Philadel- 
phia & Norfolk, now a part of the Penn- 
sylvania System. On May 24, 1884, he 
became vice-president of this company 
and in June, 1899, became president, 
remaining in this position until the road 
was, for operating purposes, incorporated 
with the Southern division of the Penn- 
sylvania on June 16, 1917. He was 
identified with the agricultural and com- 
mercial development of the “Eastern 
Shore,” now a part of the Pennsylvania, 
and was also active in the promotion 
and construction of the Norfolk & Ports- 
mouth Belt Line and served as president 
of that company for 17 years. Mr. Pat- 
ton was also general chairman of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association on 
the Pennsylvania for 19 years. He was 
a director of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association’s General Board for Philadel- 
phia and a member of the International 
Committee of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of North America. He was 
a director in 20 corporations in the Penn- 
sylvania System. 


